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ADVERTISEMENT. 



BY THE AUTHOR. 



An unfinished treatise on the Hus- 
bandry and Commerce of Bengal, 
which was the joint production of seve- 
ral Gentlemen conversant with diffe- 
rent branches of the subject, was print- 
ed at Calcutta, nearly ten years ago, 
for private circulation, and has re- 
mained unpublished for various rea- 
sons, but principally because the au- 
thors intended to revise and complete 
the work at a future period. 

Extracts from it having since ap- 
peared in more than one publication, 
the author of the first portion of the 
treatise, however conscious that it is 
the least valuable and interesting, has 
thought it necessary to reprint an a- 
mended edition of that part, which was 
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exclusively written -by himself. The 
remainder of the original work related 
to manufactures and external com- 
merce, and was «h»e&y written by a 
Gcndejriftn now deceased. As it never 
received tin corrections of its author, 
and the revision of it ia a task to which 
his colleague does not feel himself com* 
peten^ it has been judged expedient ta 
confine the present volume to the dis-> 
tinct fubjects of Husbandry and I<nter~ 
nal Commerce. 

It may be proper to apprise the rea- 
der, that the original treatise was writ- 
ten in 1794, and was corrected for 
this edition in 1803. Several passages 
already require alteration since the last 
revision, and still more since the work 
was first printed. The . reader is, re- 
quested, therefore, to bear in recollec- 
tion, that he" does not peruse a compo- 
sition of Very recent date. 
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LONDON EDITION. 






At a moment when the attention 
of Parliament and the country is 
again imperiously called to the situa- 
tion of the British interests connected 
with the East Indies, the republica- 
tion of a work, deservedly valued by 
those who had perused the first Edi«* 
tion, cannot but be' acceptable. 

« 

It is much to be regretted that the 
premature death of one of its original 
compilers, and the avocations of the 
learned writer of what is now pro- 
duced, deprive thes public, for the pre- 
fent, of a complete edition. 

In 
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In order to account for the new- 
orthography in which these remarks 
are now printed, it may not be im- 
proper to mention, that its Author is 
not only a member of the Asiatic So- 
ciety, but, from his critical knowledge 
of the Sanskrit and other Oriental 
Languages, highly capable of spelling 
the foreign terms according to. the 
original words. 
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CHAPTER I. 



General Aspect of Bengal. — lis Climate, Soil, 

and Inhabitants* 

X HE regions, immediately governed by the Pre- 
sidency of Fort William, comprehend the whole 
Su^as of Bengal and Bihar; a part of the adjoin- 
ing Stibas of Ilahabad *, Or6saf, and Berar J; and* 
some tracts § of country which had maintained 
their independence, even in the most flourishing 
period of the Moghul Empire. But these are. 
infferior* both in extent and in value, to the pro- 
Vflace of Bengal ; and, for this reason* when we 
u$e . that name, without any express limitation, 
we mean all the provinces over which Great 
Britain exercises avowed sovereignty, committed 

* Benares is in Stiba Ilahabad. 

f A part only of Or6sa is included in the British dominions. 

% Part of the districts of Ramgerh, &c. is in Suba Berar. 

§ Mostly on the northern frontier : viz. part of Moruiig con- 
quered in the middle of the present century ; and Cooch, and 
other provinces, which have become tributary since the En- 
glish acquired their present influence in Bengal, 

B to 
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to the immediate administration of a council at 
Calcutta. 

The first aspect of Bengal suggests for this 
kingdom the designation of a champaign country. 
The elevated tracts, which it does contain, are 
considered to be only an exception to the genera^ 
uniformity; and the inundation, which annually 
takes place in the regions watered by the nume- 
rous mouths of the Ganges, seems the consequence 
of a gradual descent, and does not any farther 
invalidate the notion of a general level. But the 
physical divisions of Bengal will not be inac- 
curate, if these distinctions be received as charac- 
ters, instead of exceptions. The sacred Ganges 
flows to the sea through a champaign country 
limited by chains of mountains, and by elevated 
tracts, which Bengal touches, and on which it 
even encroaches in many places. The principal 
stream of the Ganges, losing its sanctity after 
sending a hallowed branch* towards the sea, in- 
undates, in its subsequent progress, the tracts f 

through 

■« 

'• The Bhagirat'hi, or Kasimbazar, River. 

t The trapt of annual inundation (for vyhich spe the maps in 
fennel's Atlas) was antientfy called Beng ; whence, probably, 
the nam? of Bengal is derived. The upper parts of Bengal pro- 
per, which are not liable to inundation, were called Bardnclra, 
and are mostly north of the Ganges. On the West of the 

Bhagirafhi, 
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thttmgb Which it flows. This portion of Bengal, 
not inconsiderable in its area, is the most valuable 
for its produce and manufactures. The elevated 
tract, occupying the south-west angle of this pro- 
vince, is not only inferior in extent, but is of 
less note in the views of commerce or finance. 
Engaging little attention from the political obser- 
ve^ it might yield its place, in the physical 
divisions of Bengal, to a distinction founded on 
the characteristic produce of different parts of 
the champaign country. Rice, which is lux- 
uriant in the tract of inundation, thrives in all 
the southern districts; but, in the ascent of the 
Ganges, it is observed gradually to yield the first 
place in husbandry to wheat and barley. The 
mulberry, acclimated in the middle provinces of 
Bengal, shows a better defined limit where it 

Bhagiret'hi were Utter-rari and Dacshin-rari. The east of 
the same river was Bhagre. Other districts are also included 
in Bengal, as Anga, Saubira, Chaura, Halavaria, Mala, 
Gaura; and, in Bihar, are found Magadha, Naipura, Mit'hila, 
or Tirabhucti, Betfapa, and many others* These names 
are jet unforgotten, and are even more familiar to the Ben- 
gatase than the subdivisions of the Sdba into Sircars, as formed 
under the Mogoul government, and as still preserved in official 
documents. The present geography attends to the limits of 
jurisdictions according to the different systems which have been 
adopted for the Administration of Bengal. They have un- 
dergone frequent alterations from the Chaclas of jaafer Khan 
to the present Zilas. 

B 2 meets 
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meets the culture of the poppy, which is peculiar 
to the northern and western provinces. This 
distinction is not insignificant, though it do not- 
extend to many productions. Sugar and Indigo 
are common to the whole champaign, and so 
are coarse cloths; coarse, at least, when con- 
trasted with the more delicate fabrics of the 
ttact subject to the annual inundation. 

The distinction, which was first noticed, is not 
inconsistent with one remarked by the Hindus 
themselves. In their opinion, the resort of the 
Antelope sanctifies the countries graced by his 
presence, while his absence degrades the regions 
which he avoids. This seems more connected 
with physical observation than with popular 
prejudice. The wide and open range, ^n which* 
the Antelope delights, is equally denied by the 
forests of the mountains and by the inundation 
of the fens. 

Geographical divisions may be, likewise de- 
scribed, which shall be consistent with sensible; 
differences of climate within the limits of this 
province. The periodical winds, -that prevail in 
the bay of Bengal, extend their influence oyer 
the flat country until they are diverted by chains 
of mountains into another direction, nearly cor-i 
respondent however with the course of the Gan- 
ges. 
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* ges. Northerly and southerly winds blow, al- 
ternately, during unequal portions of the year, 
over that part of the province which faces the 
head of the bay. The northerly wind prevails 
during the cold season ; a southerly one, during 
the hot : but the period of their change seems to 
•be earlier on the eastern side of the Delta of the 
Ganges than on the west; corresponding herein 
with a similar difference in the periodical winds 
on the respective shores of the bay. The sea- 
sons of Bengal conform nearly with these changes 
of the prevailing winds. They are commonly 
/distinguished by the terms of cold, hot, and 
rainy; but the natives, on the result of closer 
observation, subdivide them, and reckon six sea 

• §ons, each containing two months. 

The spring and the dry season occupy four 
months, during which the heat progressively in- 
creases until it becomes almost intolerable even 
to the natives themselves. In the middle parts 

' of Bengal, however, the extreme sultriness of th« 
weather is moderated by occasional thunder- 
storms, accompanied by rain or hail, and driven 

< by sudden gusts of north-west wind. In the 
eastern districts, milder showers of rain are still 
more frequent and refresh the heated attAospliere. 
But, in Bihar, and in districts contiguous ta it, a 

^parching wind from the westward prevails during 
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a large portion of the hot season. It blows with 
great strength during the day, but is commonly 
succeeded at 'night by a cool breeze in the con- 
trary direction ; and it sometimes ceases for days 
or weeks, giving way to easterly gales. Beyond 
the limits of Bihar, the parching winds are still 
more prevalent; refreshing breezes, or cooling 
showers of rain and hail, more rare. 

At length the scorched inhabitants are relieved 
by the rainy season; which, in general, com- 
mences nearly at the same time throughout the 
whole province. During the two first months, 
according to the usual course of seasons, the rain 
is heavy and continual ; in this period an inter- 
mission of many successive days is rare, and the 
rain pours with such force and continuance, that 
three, four, and even five, inches of water have 
fallen in a fifcgle day. In the two subsequent 
months, the intermissions are more frequent and 
of longer duration ; and the heat and closeness 
of the weather has entitled this season to the 
name of sultry. The rivers, and the Ganges 
especially, which had begun to rise even before 
the commencement of the rainy season, continue 
to increase during the two first months of it, 
and the Ganges reaches its greatest height in the 
third. By this time all the rivers of Bengal are 
swoln, and the Delta of the Ganges is overflowed ; 

other 
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other portions of Bengal are indeed exempted 
from annual inundation; but they sometimes 
experience it, as a calamity, in years when a sud- 
den and uncommon fall of ram swells the rivers 
beyond the level which they usually attain. This 
temporary variation in the quantity of water 
does not imich affect the general average of the 
y&r : for, the annual fall of rain, in the lower 
parts of Bengal, is seldom short of seventy 
inches and as seldom exceeds eighty. 

At the approach of winter, the rivers begin td 
decrease, showers cease to fall, and the inunda- 
tion gradually drains off or evaporates. Fogs, 
the natural consequence of such evaporation in 
cold weatbe*, are frequent in most parts of Ben- 
gal proper. Dew, at this season, is everywhere 
abundant and penetrating; and, in the higher 
latitudes of India, as well as in the mountainous 
tracts of it, frost and extreme cokf are experi* 
enced. Even m the flat country, ice is obtained 
by the simple artifice of assisting evaporation in 
porous vessels, although the atmosphere be much 
warmer than the freezing temperature ; and a 
blighting frost is sometimes deplored in Bihar 
and Benares. The natives do therefore not im- 
properly distinguish the winter into two sea- 
sons, the frosty and the dewy. It must, how- 
ever, be remarked, that dews are copious in Ben- 
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gal throughout the whole winter, and greatly 
assist vegetation, affording nearly as much moi- 
sture as corn requires in a soil so loose, though 
retentive, as that which is most prevalent 
throughout the province* 

The general soil of Bengal is clay, with a 
considerable, proportion of silicious sand, fer- 
tilised by various salts, and by decayed substan- 
ces, animal .and vegetable. In the flat country, 
*' sand is every where the basis of this stratum of 
productive earth ; it indicates an accession of 
soil on hmd which has been gained by the de- 
reliction of water. The progress of this ope-r 
ration of nature presents itself to the view in 
the deviations of the great rivers of Bengal, 
where changes ^re often sudden and their dates 
remembered. A period of thirty years scarcely 
covers the barren sand with soil sufficient to fit 
it for rewarding the labours of the husbandman; 
the lapse of a century does not remove at half a 
span from the surface. In tracts, which are 
annually inundated, the progress is more rapid; 
and that, for obvious * reasons, which equally 
explain why such tracts exhibit a greater depth 

• The water of inundation, having dissolved clay, deposits 
it in the progress of evaporation. But running water deposits 
sand, and keeps the clay, calcareous salts, and other fertilising 
substances, suspended. 
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of productive soil and a larger proportion of 
clay than other regions. A compound of cal- 
careous and silicious earth assumes, in many 
places, a firm texture and forms a stone named 
Kunkur*. In some parts, iron ore enters into 
the composition and gives it a still firmer 
texture. A similar accretion of sand and clay 
bears the same appellation. Silicious stones of 
various kinds, which have fallen from the hills, 
chequer the contiguous plains, and form one 
more exception to general uniformity. If the 
variable proportions of clay and sand, and the 
circumstances of frequent alterations in the 
channels of rivers, be considered, great ine- 
quality of soil may be expected, though it be 
Composed of few substances. 

In his progress through Bengal, the traveller 
will not confine himself to remark the natural 
diversity in the aspect of the country, but will 
compare the neat habitations of the peasants, 
who reside in hilly regions, with the wretched 
huts of those who inhabit the plain; and the 
contrast may suggest a reflection, how little the 
richest productions and most thriving manur 

* One hundred parts of Kunkur have been found to con- 
fain forty parts of air, forty-one of calcareous earth, sixteen jo£ 
silicious earth, and three of calx of iron. 

facturers 



focturers contribute to the general comfort of 
the people at large. 

In the tract of annual inundation, insulated 
habitations, and fields raised considerably above 
the level of the country, exhibit the effects of 
patient industry. In the same tract, during the 
ieason of fain, a scene presents itself, interest- 
ing by its novelty : a navigation over fields sub- 
merged to a considerable depth, while the ear* 
of rice float on the surface; stupendous dikes, 
Hot altogether preventing inundation, but check- 
ing its sudden excesses; the peasants repairing 
to the market, or even to the field, on embarka- 
tions, accompanied by their families and do- 
mestic animals, from an apprehension that the 
Water might rise suddenly and drown their chil- 
dren fed cattle iut the absence of their boats. 
This practice suggests an alarming notion of 
threatening inundation* And, when we pass the 
peasant's habitation and observe the level of 
tile flood reaching to the height of the artificial 
mound on which his house is built, his pre* 
caution appears far from superfluous. In the 
diy season, temporary habitations for the hus- 
bandman, in the midst of an extensive plain, 
which had lately been submerged, form a con- 
trast to the general practice of the peasants 

uniting 
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uniting in villages and cultivating 
nately the adjoining lands. 



•If dikes to check the inundation show an at* 
tentton to improvement, reservoirs and dams, 
constructed for irrigation in the champaign 
country, are equally a proof of some attention 
to that object, while wells for watering the 
fields offer a pleasing specimen of industry in 
the western provinces. But, if something occur 
to extort applause, the most desultory observa- 
tion will notice more to censure. The as- 
semblage of peasants in villages, their small 
farms, and the want of enclosures, bar all great 
improvements in husbandry. It is true, that, 
in a country infested by tigers, solitary dwel- 
lings and unattended cattle would be insecure; 
but no apology can be offered for the peasants 
indifferently quitting the plough to use the loom, 
and the loom to resume the plough. Industry 
cannot be worse directed. Yet this practice is 
no where more prevalent than in the richest 
provinces. , 

Picturesque beauties, unknown to level 
countries, are not more remarkable in the ele- 
vated tracts than the characteristic features 
of a race of people distinct from the inhabitants 
of the plain. Beyond Bengal the natives of 

the 



the northern mountains betray by their features 
a Tartar origin ; descending to more fertile re- 
gions in the plains, which skirt the mountains, 
they people the northern boundary of Bengal. 
On the eastern hills, and in the adjacent plains, 
the peculiar features of the inhabitants declare 
with equal certainty a distinct origin ; and the 
elevated tract, which Bengal comprises on the 
west, is peopled from a stock obviously distinct, 
or rather by several races of mountaineers, the 
probable aborigines of the country* In the 
mixed population of the middle provinces, the 
observer readily distinguishes the Hindus from 
the Muhammedans. Among the latter, he dis* 
criminates the Moghul, the Afghan, and their 

* The mountaineers are most evidently distingushed by 
religion, character, language, and manners, as well as by their 
features, from the Hindu nation. Under various denomina- 
tions, they people that vast mountainous tract which occupies 
the centre of India, and some tribes of them have not yet 
emerged from Bie savage state. They are perhaps aborigines, 
driven many ages ago from the plains of Hindustan by the 
Hindllj^Whists ; but even desolate forests, an ungrateful soil, 
difficult roads, and a noxious climate, do not preserve to them 
the unmolested possession of the dreary region to which they 
have retired. Hindus, and even Muselmans, may be now 
found interspersed amongst them. It should be, however, 
noticed, that these mountaineers, in the progress of civilisa- 
tion, do often adopt the manners, and, in time, embrace the 
religion, and assume the name, of Hindus, 

immediate 
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immediate descendants, from the naturalised 
Muselmdn ; among the former, he recognises the 
peculiar traits of a Bengalese, contrasted with 
those of the Hindustani. . Foreign commerce 
has increased the diversity, hy the resort which 
it has attracted from almost every nation of 
Europe and Asia. But, adding little to useful 
population, it permits us to describe Bengal as 
peopled by Hindus and Muhammedans. Let u$ 
attempt to estimate this population. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Population. 

1.N India, no bills of mortality, nor registers 
of births, marriages, and burials, afford data for 
calculation. The arguments, by which we are 
convinced of the great population of Bengal, 
arise from the results of various speculations, 
and are so connected with other topics, that, 
in stating them, we must take a general view of 
the whole subject which we propose to ex- 
amine. 

The inhabitants of Bengal are certainly nu- 
merous in proportion to the tillage and manu- 
facturers which employ their industry, Former 
computations carried the population to eleven 
millions; and to them a late publication seems 
to allude, in mentioning the number of twenty 
millions, for the inhabitants of the Company's 
territorial possessions in India * ; since the po- 

* Exclusive of the accession of territory obtained daring 
the governments of Marquis Cornwall and Marquis Wei- 
lesley, 
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pulation of the British dominions in thf Decaja 
was then estimated at nine millions. 

^Vp inquiry, instituted in 1789* and conduct- 
ed, chiefly, by calling upon thf collectors of 
districts for their opinions on the population of 
their respective jurisdictions, furnished grounds 
for estimating twenty-two # millions in Bengal 
^nd Bihar. Sir William Jones has hinted at a 
higher estimate ; and, though he has not men- 
tioned the grounds of his computation, it may 
be admitted, that he has not hasarded a vague 
and unfounded conjecture. We think, with him, 
that twenty-four millions f is at least the pre* 
sent number 6f the native inhabitants of Ben- 
gal and Bihar ; and we shall subjoin arguments 
which might lead us to compute a greater num- 
ber. We cannot, therefore, hesitate in stating 
twenty-seven millions' for the whole population, 
including the province of Benares. 

First. An actual ascertainment % found 80,9 14 
husbandmen holding leases, and 22,324 artificers 
paying ground rent, in 2,784 villages \ upon 

2,531 

* Quoted from memory, 
f Preface to the translation of Al Sirajjiyah. 
% The result of an official inquiry in the province of. 
Burinya. 

§ Mauzas. By this term is meant the land attached to a 

village. 
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%53l square miles. Allowing five to a familyy 
this gives more than 203 to a square mile ; and, 
for the whole of the Dewani provinces, at that 
proportion, it gives a population of 30,291,051 ; 
or, including Benares* 32,987,500; since the? 
area of Bengal and Bihar is 149,217 square miles, 
and, with Benares, not less than 162,500* 

The district, in whidi this ascertainment was* 
made, is not among the most populous, but is 
more so than the generality of districts. In some 

village, not merely the site of buildings. • It answers to the. 
word parish more nearly than to any other English term ; for, 
several villages or hamlets may stand in the same Mauza ; and* 
on the contrary, the same town will sometimes include several 
Mauzas. The common size of them may be judged from the 
ascertainment of 21,996 Mauzas on 18,028 square miles. 
Estimates have been attempted from the number of inhabitants 
found in a few villages, deducing thence an argument appli- 
cable to the whole number of Mauzas. Such inquiries have 
been too limited to afford sufficient grounds for an accurate 
estimate ; but the results, which have come to our knowledge, 
exhibit 179 inhabitants in edeh village ; viz: 92 males and l 
87 females. The whole number of Mauzas in Bengal and" 
Bihar is not less than 180,000. If there be 1 35,000 inhabited . 
villages, the population should exceed twenty four millions," 
exclusive of the inhabitants of cities and large towns. We 
appeal to the recollection of every person, who has traversed 
the populous parts of Bengal, whether every village do not 
sWarin with inhabitants ? whether every plain be not crowded 
with villages? and whether every street be not thronged with. 
passengers? 

parts 
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parts of Bengal, vast tracts of land am almost 
wholly waste; if a fourth of the area were ex* 
eluded for this cause, the ratio of the population 
to the square mile, resulting from an ascertain* 
merit in this district here alluded to, might be 
taken for three-fourths of Bengal *. 

But it must be remembered, that many and 
numerous cfasses of people do not pay rent nor 
.contribute directly to the revenue. Some pro* 
fessions are exempted from ground-rent, some 
classes are excused on account of property, 
others through motive? of respect. The tenants 
of alienated estates are not comprehended in the 
ascertainments above*mentioned : yet the free 
lands are equal to an eighth of the wJiqIc area of 
the district alluded to; and they do not bear a 
less proportion to the assessed lands throughout 
Bengal. No city, nor considerable townf, was 
included in the ascertainment, which, for that 
farther reason, may be accounted moderate. 
Upon the whole we may adhere to the average, 
first suggested, of 200 to a square mile, in dis- 
tricts which are well peopled. 

* On this principle, the population of Bengal, Bihar, and 
Benares, might be rated at 24,740,000. 

f Bengal and its dependancies contain five large and as many 
smaller cities, forty large towns, and a great number of smaller, 
but not inconsiderable, town*. 
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Second. General measurements are occa-* 
sionally undertaken for entire perganas, and for 
larger districts. In the registers of such surveys, 
the land in tillage, the spots appropriated to 
special purposes, the waste and barren tracts, 
and the ground covered by lakes, are dis* 
tinguished. Many such surveys* have been ex- 
amined, and the following proportion is ground- 
ed on them, after making an allowance for great 
rivers. 



* For specimens of these surveys, take the following 
abstracts from several perganas in Sircars Sherifabad, Ma- 
darin, &c. measured in 1786, and in Sircar Tajpur surveys} 
in 1788: 
Waste, butreclaimable, as well as forest and sterile, 

lands 449,986 

Ponds 41,805 

Free lands 298,275 

Productive (including site of buildings) ..... ' 524,909 

Bighas of 80 cubits square 1 ,3 1 4,975 
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Perganas in Sircar Tajpur, measured in 1788. 

Waste, but reclaimable . . . * . . . . 161,225 

Barren , 123,747 

Ponds and roads, &c. 24,122 

Free lands . • . . 143,042 

Cultivated 301,131 



■ i 



Total Bighas 753,267 

MMMMMRW* 

These measurements are exclusive of rivers. 

Rivera 
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Rivtrs abd lakes (an eighth) » . . * * 3 
Deemed irreclaimable and barren (a 

sixth) 4 

Site of towns and villages, highways, 

ponds, &c. (a twenty-fourth) .... 1 

Free lands (an eighth) . . . 3 

Liable for Revenue. 

In tillage (three-eighths) 9 

Waste (a sixth) 4 

24 



If a fourth of the area of Bengal be excluded, 
as before, for tracts of land nearly or wholly 
waste, three-eights of the remainder give 45,703 
square miles; or (omitting Behares) 41,967 
square miles, equal to 81,248,112 bfghas of land 
tilled and liable for revenue ; if half the free 
lands be cultivated, the whole tillage is 94,790, 100 
.bfghas, or 31,335,570 acres* 

In some districts, ah inquiry, undertaken ill 
1790, ascertained the quantity of land tenanted 
by near seventy thousand cultivators j knd it 
gave am average of fess than eighteen bighas 
each in actual tillage j ' for the ascertainment 
comprehends no lays nor fallows, because the 
husbandman pays rent for no more than he 

' C 2 really 
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rerilly tills and sows. At tfab proportion, the 
whole quantity of 94,790,100 bfghas must be 
us&i by 5,266,1 18 tenants; and, addiiig artificers 
and pianufacturers at the proportion suggested 
by the ascertainment of 80,914 husbandmen, 
and 22,324 artificers, in the districts above-men- 
tioned, we have 6,719,035 persons paying land- 
rent and ground-rent If each of these be 
deeined- the head of a family, the population 
might be estimated at 33,595,175. But several 
rents are not unfrequently paid by the same 
family : for this reason, the number of husband- 
men may be thought over-rated ; because in the 
rent-rolls, which were abstracted, tenants, holding 
land from more than (Hie owner, or paying two 
rents to the same proprietor, must unavoidably 
have stood for two persons. The excess in the 
estimate, arising from this cause, is perhaps not 
fully balanced by the various classes which do 
not contribute directly to the rental*. 

Third. Remains to compare the estimated po- 
pulation with the consumption. The food of an 
Indian is very simple ; the diet of one is that of 
millions,, namely rice, with split pulse and salt 
to relieve its insipidity. Two and a half ounces of 

* The same objection* occur against an estimate founded 
on the average tents of tenants. 

salt, 
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m&t, two pounds of split pulse, and eight pounds 
of rice, form the usual daily consumption of i 
family of five persons in easy circumstances. 
Or, according to another estimate, four maqs of 
rice, one min of split pulse, .and t\y T 9 and * 
half sirs of salt, suffice for the monthly con* 
sumption of a family of six persons, consisting 
of two men, as many women, and the same 
number of children. Whence we deduce, for 
the average consumption of salt in a year,, five 
sirs, or ten pounds a head, according to either 
estimate ; or, admitting a chatac a clay for four 
persons, as is estimated where salt is jpoderatejy 
cheap, the annual consumption of each person 
is a little more than five and a half sirs, but less 
than twelve pounds. 

The annual sales of salt, under the monopoly 
of that article by government, exceeded 35,00,000 
m4ns, on an average of five years ending in 1793. 
The quantity, and the price for which it has 
been sold, have since been much increased, and 
it is certain that no precautions can entirely 
prevent smuggling. The exports from Bengal 
into Asam and other contiguous countries, 
though not inconsiderable, are probably balanced 
by the contraband trade and by the illegal 
manufacture of impure salt obtained from ashes 
and the mother of nitre. These impure sorts, 
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which are deemed salutary and even necessary 
for cattle, though not equally so for men, were 
often employed by retailers in adulterating sea- 
salt, and were also voluntarily consumed by 
the poor ; probably they still are so, in some 
degree, though less than heretofore. The quan- 
tity of salt, consumed in Bengal and Bihar, 
certainly exceeds 40,00,000 m&ns;* exclusive of 
Benares, the consumption of which is supplied 
by its own manufacture, joined with importa- 
tions from Sambher and other places. That 
quantity, compared with a supposed population 
of thirty millions' of people, would indicate an 
annual consumption of nearly eleven pounds a 
head; but, if we suppose the population not to 
exceed twenty-four millions, we must then rate 
the average-consumption of salt so high as 
fourteen pounds, which exceeds all experience 
in India, even where salt is cheapest f. 

From 

* For a most comprdicnsive table of the coins, weights, and 
measures, qf India, the reader is referred to page 49 of the Asiatic 
Register for 1804, under the title of home-intelligence. 

f In France, while the Gabelle was in force, the annual 
consumption of each person was estimated at nine pounds and 
one-sixth, where salt was sold at 62 livres for the quintal 
(lOOlb,) ; eleven pounds and three-quarters, where it was 
sold at 33£; fourteen pounds, where it was sold at 21} ; 
and, perhaps, eighteen pounds in districts in which salt paid 
a moderate duty. See Necker, De f Administration des 

Finances, 
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From what has been stated as the daily con- 
sumption of a family, an average of nine m&ng 
a head may be deduced for the annual consump- 
tion of grain. The use of wheat and barley, in 
some provinces, doe$ not materially affect the 
calculation * ; but millet, and other small grains, 
(which constitute the principal food of the poor, 
and which are not equally nourishing with white 
corn,) wiirincrease the average. 

Several sorts of pulse are raised for cattle, 
but bear a small proportion to the general til- 
lage ; for the cattle are mostly supported on 
pastures, or on chaff and straw. Corn is im- 
ported from several of the countries which 

finances, tome 2, p. 12. » The French pound was somewhat 
greater than the English avoirdupois. 

* Four sers of coarse flour are estimated for the daily con-, 
sumption of a family'eonsistfng of six persons. This is equal 
to six mans of flour annually for each person ; or nearly seven 
mans of wheat. The consumption of barley is reckoned at 
very IHtta more. The practice of throwing away the water, 
in which rice has been boijed, accounts for the greater con- 
sumption of rice compared with that of wheat and barley.. 

In England, a quarter of wheat is reckoned sufficient §>r 
the annual food of a man ; and the whole quantity of bread- 
corn, raised in great Britain, ha* been computed at 14,000,060 
quarters. Since a quarter of wheat weighs, on an average, 
about 480 pounds, that estimate does not maternity disagree 
with ours. 
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border on Bengal; but the exportation exceeds 
the import : we therefore estimate the produce, 
consumed by 30,000,000 of persons, at 270 mil- 
lions of mins> or at 300 millions, after adding 
grain consumed by cattle : to this [again add a 
seventh for seed, and the whole produce in 
grain will be 342,857, 140 mdns j a very moderate 
produce from tillage estimated at 94,790,100 
bfghas. 

But the Indian husbandry mixing in the same 
field corn and other articles of a very different 
nature, every object must be included in th^ 
computation to compare die produce with the 
quantity of land; and, for that purpose, the 
grain must be stated at its money-value. This 
we take from the average of many inquiries (in 
the course of which the cheapest and dearest 
provinces have been trampared) at the follow- 
ing rates : — 

M<hs. Rupiyos. 

450,000,000 of rice, wheat, and 

barley, at 12 annas ...... 112,500,000 

60,000,000 millet, &c. at 8 annas 30,000,000 

90,000,000 pulse, at 10 annas. • 56,250,000 

198,750,000 
Brought 
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RupiytL 

Brought forward . . . 198,750,000 
Seed reserved for the following 

season, 43,000,000 m&as . . . 28,3S0,000 



227,130,000 ' 
Oil seeds . . . . . . . 12,000,000 

Sugar, tobacco, cotton, &c. . . . 70,000,000 

Sundries 20,000,000 



Gross produce of land, , Rupyas 329, 1 30,00Q 

In a subsequent inquiry, we shall have oc> 
casion to show this to be moderate in proportion 
to the expenses of husbandry, or to the aggre- 
gate amount of rents for the tillage estimated 
at 95,000,000 of bfghas. 

The desultory speculations in which we have 
now indulged cannot avail to determine accu- 
rately the population of these provinces; but 
they render it not improbable that it has been 
hitherto under-rated. Undoubtedly it is ade- 
quate to undertake greater tillage and more 
numerous and extensive manufactures than now 
employ the labour of the Asiatic subjects of 
Great Britain ; but wanting a vent for a greater 
produce, they have no inducement for greater 
exertion of industry. If more produce were 

obtained 
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obtained white no markets were open for the 
disposal of it, diligence would be unrewarded. 
The necessaries of life are cheap, the mode of 
living simple ; and, though the price of labour 
be low, a subsistence may be earned without 
the uninterrupted application of industry. Often 
idle, the peasant and manufacturer may never- 
theless subsist* A few individuals might acquire 

• 

wealth by peculiar exertion ; but the nation at 
large can use no more labour than the demand 
of the market is found to encourage?. If in- 
dustry be roused, the present population is suffi- 
cient to bring into N tillage the whole of 
the waste lands of Bengal and Bihar; and, in 
most districts, improvement may be expected, 
whenever new channels of trade are opened to 
take off more or new produce. Of this we are 
convinced: aware, however, that the culture 
does require considerable labour; for, in the 
Common husbandry, the land yields several crops 
within the year. But needing no manure, ex* 
cept for some articles, (and manured for these 
without labour or expense,) the same quantity 
of land should employ fewer hands in Bengal 
than in England, since the labours of the hus- 
bandman suffer less interruption from the in* 

• This teas the case in France shortly preceding the revolution, 
and perhaps in part accelerated tliat catastrophe. 

clemency 
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■ 

clemency of seasons*. The improvements, which 
are to be expected from a better and more dili- 
gent husbandry, may be appreciated after re- 
viewing the present system of agriculture. 



We must here pause to remark, that the nv 
venue mostly follows a proportion to the area 
of the districts, as may be showa by a com- 
parison of the area with the revenue collected in 
1784; which distant period is taken, because 
districts have since been new modelled, and their 
area under late distributions is not ascertained. 



* It has been estimated, that there are 40,000,000 of cul- 
tivated acres in Great Britain, probably including meadows. 
If this computation be accurate, two-thirds o£ the area of 
Great Britain are productive. We estimate one-third only of 
Bengal and Bihar to be tilled, but this is exclusive of pasturage 
and lays or fallows. In England, it should seem, there are 
four acres of arable and meadow land for every inhabitant ; 
in Bengal, little more than one acre of tilled ground for every 
person. The present population, then, is fully adequate to the 
cultivation of all land that is now waste. 
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The cultivated lands, in the tracts whidh are 
here considered as nearly waste, are fully equalled 
by the waste lands in districts stated by us as 
well cultivated : hence the argument, on which 
a fourth of the area has been excluded as deso- 
late. The average of revenue on the whole 
area is, in current rupiyas, 1 84 per square mile ; 
on three-fourths, which are well cultivated, it 
is 246 per square mile. The revenue of most 
districts, compared with their area, falls between 
those limits. No ascertainments have been ad- 
mitted in the preceding computations, but 
those obtained within the districts marked *, 
where the revenue was, in 1 784, nearly 200 cur- 
rent rupiyas per square mile : this circumstance 
shows them to be in a middle class, between the 
depopulated and waste and the populous and 
highly cultivated, provinces ; between the very 
cheap and very dear districts. 

In the present distribution of districts, the 
dearest and mast productive are Berdwan, 24 
Perganas, Nediya, and the town of Calcutta ; 
the cheapest and least productive are fiamgerh, 
Silhet, C&chbihar, and Tripura. We use no in^ 
formation from these, in computing the prime 
cost of productions and the price of labour. 
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CHAPTER lit . 

Husbandry. 

X HE regular succession of periodical rains, 
followed by a mild winter, which is almost uni- 
versally exempt from frost and nearly as free 
from rain, and this succeeded by great heat, 
refreshed however by occasional showers of rain 
and hail, afford its proper season for every pro- 
duction of tropical and temperate climates. Few 
are altogether unknown to Bengal Those 
which actually engage the industry of the hus- 
bandman are numerous and varied. Among 
them, rice is the most important Corn, in every 
country, is the first object of agriculture as the 
principal nourishment of the inhabitants; in 
this, where animal-food is seldom used, it ia es- 
pecially important. 

The natural seasons of rice are ascertained 
from the progress of the wild plant. It sows 
itself in the first month of the winter; vegetates, 
with the early moisture, at the approach of th§ 
rains ; ripens during their period ; and drops its 

seed 
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teed with the commencement of the winter. A 
culture, calculated to conform to this progress, 
is practised in some districts. The rice is sown 
in low situations, when nearly desiccated; the 
soil, hardening above the seed, gives no passage 
to early showers ; but the grain vegetates at the 
approach of the rains and ripens in that season, 
earlier or later, according as the field is over* 
flowed to a less or to a greater depth. This 
method is bad, as it exposes the seed to injury 
during a long period, in which it should remain 
inert: the practice is not frequent. Common 
husbandly sows the rice at the season when it 
should naturally vegetate, to gather a crop in 
the rains ; it also withholds seed till the second 
month of that season, and reaps the harvest in 
the beginning of winter. The rice of this crop 
is esteemed the best, not being equally liable 
with the other to early decay. In low situa- 
tions, where the progress of desiccation is tardy, 
and on the shelving banks of lakes, which retain 
moisture till the return of the wet season, a 
singular cultivation sows rice at the end of thd 
rains; and, by frequent transplanting and irri- 
gation, forces it to maturity during the hot 
season. In situations nearly similar, the hus- 
bandman sows rice fn the winter for an early 
harvest, obtained by a similar method at the 
commencement pf the rains. 

la 
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, In almost every plant, culture, in proportion 
as it is more generally diffused, induces nume- 
rous varieties. But the several seasons of cul- 
tivation, added to the influence of soil and 
climate, have multiplied the different species of 
rice to an endless diversity, branching from the 
the first obvious distinction of awned and awn- 
less rice. The several sorts aijd varieties, adapted 
to every circumstance of soil, climate, and sea* 
son, might exercise the judgement of sagacious 
cultivators ; the selection of the most suitable 
kinds is not neglected by the Indian husband- 
man. There is room, however, for great im- 
provement, from the future light to be thrown 
'on this subject by the observations of en- 
lightened farmers. 

Other corn is more limited in its varieties and 
its seasons. Of wheat and bailey, few % sorts 
are distinguished; they are all sown at the com- 
mencement of the winter and reaped in the 
spring. A great variety of different sorts of 
pulse finds its place in the occupations of hus- 
bandry * No season is without its appropriate 
species ; but most sorts are either sown or reaped 

* Peas, chiches, pidgeon-peas, kidney-beans, &c. The 
sorts most generally cultivated are Pisum sativum, Cicer 
arietinum, Cytisus cajan, Ervum bispermum, Lathyrus sativus, 
Phascolus Max, Mungo and lobatus, Dolychos bistorus, &c, 

D in 
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in fh6 winter. They constitute a valuable 
article in husbandry, because they thrive even 
on poor soils and require Kttle culture. Millet, 
and other small grains *, though bearing a very 
low price as the food of the poorest classes, 
are not unimportant ; several sorts, restricted to 
no particular season, and vegetating rapidly, 
are usefkl, because they occupy an interval after 
a tardy harvest, which does not permit the 
usual course of husbandry. Mays, which may 
be placed in this second class of corn, is less 
cultivated in Bengal than in most countries 
where it is acclimated. For common food, in* 
ferior to white corn, it has not a preference 
above millet to compensate the great labour of 
its culture. It is, however, the most general 
produce of poor soils in hilly countries, and is 
also very generally cultivated in the western 
provinces. 

The universal and vast consumption of vege* 
table oils is supplied by the extensive caftiva- 
tion of mustard, linseed, sesamum, and pal* 
machristi. The first occupy the winter season ; 

» 

# Indian millet, panic; &c. The most common sorts are 
Holcus spicatus and sorghum, Panicum Italicum, and another 
species to which no specific name has been yet assigned, 
Cynosurus coracanus, Paspalum frumentaceum, &c, 

the 
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> in the npns* or early after 



their close. 



Among the most important of the produc- 
tions of Bengal, rich in proportion to the land 
>yhich they occupy, valuable in commerce and 
manufactures, are tobacco, sugar, indigo, cotton, 
ttrulbeny, and poppy. Most of these require 
land solely appropriated to the respective culture 
qf each ; they would here deserve full notice, 
together with some other articles, were w^ not 
in this place limited to a general review of ,th$ 
usual course of husbandly, and of the imple- 
ments and methods which it employs. 

The arts and habits qf one cpuntry elucidate 
those of another. The native of the ftorth may 
deem every thing novel in India; but, if he 
has visited fhe southern kingdoms qf Europe, 
he will find much similarity to pofice. The 
plough and the spade of Bengal, and the coarse 
substitute for the harrow, will remind him of 
similar implements in Spain. Cattle, treating 
out the corn from the ear, will revive the re- 
memjbrance of the same practice throughout 
the south of Europe; where, also, he has al- 
ready remarked the want of barns and of en- 
closures ; the disuse of horses for the plough j 
the business of domestic economy conducted in 

D £ the 
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fhe open air; and the daiiy supplied by the 
milk of buffaloes *. 

The plough is drawn by a single yoke of 
oxen, guided by the ploughman himself. Two 
or three pairs of oxen, assigned to each plough, 
relieve each other, until the daily task be com- 
pleted. Several ploughs in succession deepen 
the same furrows, or rather scratch the surface ; 
for the implement, which is used throughout 
India, wants a contrivance for turning the 
earthj and the share has neither width nor 
. depth to stir a new soil. A second ploughing 
crosses the first, and a third is sometimes given 
diagonally to the preceding. These frequently 
repeated, and followed by the substitute for the 
harrow, pulverise the surface, and prepare it 
for the reception of seed. The field must be 
watched for several days, after it has been 
sown, to defend it from the depredations of 

' * The Buffalo is a native of India, but is now common ia 
Egypt, in Greece, and in the southern parts of Italy. The 
' Gyal, an undescribed species, which must be placed between 
the domestic bull and the buffalo, is well known in the Eastern . 
parts of Bengal, beyond the Brahmeputre and Megna rivers. 
It is found there both wild and tame, but has not spread to 
other parts of the British dominions. The bull of Europe it 
unknown in India ; but several other varieties are here do- 
mesticated, as the Zebu, &c. However, we shall, in the 
sequel of this treatise, use the English names of the species. 

numerous 
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numerous flocks of birds. This is commonly 
the occupation of children, stationed to scare 
the birds from the new-sown ground. It is 
also necessary to prolong the defence of the 
field in those districts which are much infested 
by wild boars, buffaloes, and deer. For this 
purpose a stage is erected, and a watchman is 
stationed on it at night to scare wild animals, 
should they approach. In all districts, mays 
and some sorts of millet, when nearly arrived 
at maturity, generally need defence from the 
depredations of birds by day and of large bats , 
. by night. For this purpose, also, a watchman 
is placed on an elevated stage ; and other ex- . 
pedients, common in all countries, are likewise 
resorted to. These expedients add neither to 
the expense nor to the toils of husbandry ; but 
the employment of watchmen must be counted 
as some addition to the labour of agriculture. 

After the plant has risen, the rapid growth 
of weeds demands frequent extirpation : parti- 
cularly during the season of rains ; for few in- 
digenous herbs vegetate in the (Jry season, and 
weeding is~ therefore little, if at all, required for 
plants which are cultivated in the winter and ill 
the spring. Viewing the labours of the weeders, 
the observer is not easily reconciled to see them 
sitting to their work. The short-handled spud, 
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Which theiy use for a hoe, permits n6 other pofr- 
We : but, however familiar that may be to the 
Indian, his labour is not employed to advantage 
in this mode of weeding. 

The sickle (for the scythe is unknown) reaps 
every harvest. With this, also, much unnecessary 
labour is employed; not merely from the want 
of a more convenient implement, but from the 
practice of selecting the ripest plants, which 
the Indian, taught by the harvest of different 
plants ripening successively, extends to the 
gathering of a simple crop. Yet such, some- 
times, are the contradictions which custom has 
established, that, while the peasant returns 
frequently to one field to gather the plants as 
they ripen, he suffers another to stand long 
flfter the greatest part of the crop has passeti 
the point of maturity. He justifies his practice 
upon circumstances which render it unfeasible 
to enter these fields to select the ripe plants 
Without damaging the rest, and upon the in- 
feriority of crops which mix with ripe corn, a 
considerable ^proportion not fully matured, 
Though his excuse be not groundless, his loss 
is considerable, by grain dropping before the 
time of harvest, in so great a quantity, that, if the 
field remains unsown during the following year, it 
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* 

will nevertheless afford a crop by no means con- 
temptible *. 

The practice of stacking corn, intended tp be 
reserved for seed, or for a late sale, is very un- 
usual The husk, which covers rice, preserves 
it so perfectly, that, fqr this grain, the practice 
would be superfluous : and, the managen^ezit of 
rice serving for the type of their whole ^u^^W* 
diy, it is neglected by the peasants in keeping 
other corn. A careless pile, which waits the 
peasant's leisure to thrash out his grain, had no 
defence from the inclemencies of the weather/ 
At his convenience, the .cattle tread out tie 
corn, or his staff thrashes the smaller aeeds. 
The grain is winnowed in the wind tfid is 
stqred either in jars of unbaked earth or in 
baskets made of twigs or of grass f . ■ ; . 

D 4 The 

* Instances of this are frequent : the remarkable result of 
one deserves to be mentioned. An early inundation covered 
a very extensive tract of ground before the rice 'had been* 
sown; the landlord remitted the rents, but claimed the spon- 
taneous, crop and he profitted by the accommodation ; rea- 
lising from this harvest a greater amount than that of the rents 
which he remitted ; although, in addition to the common ex* 
penses,. he was at considerable cost to watch the crop, and 
was probably defrauded of a large proportion of the harvest. 

f The practice of storing grain in subterraneous hoards, 
which is frequent in Benares and in the western provinces* 

and 
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The wafct pf roads, which indeed could not 
possibly be constructed to give access to every 
field in every season, does not leave it in the 
option of the, farmer to bring home all his har- 
vests by means of cattle ; but the general disuse 
of beasts of burden, in circumstances which 
would permit this mode of transport, is among 
the facts which show a great disproportion be- 
tween the husbandry and population *. 

Irrigation is less neglected than facility of 
transport In the management of forced rice, 
dams retain the water on extensive plains, or 
preserve it in lakes to water lower lands, as oc- 
casion may require. For either purpose much 
•skill is exerted in regulating the supplies of 
water. In some places, ridges surround the field 
and retain water raised from lower ground by 

and also in the south of India, is not adapted to the damp 
Climate and moist soil of Bengal. Here grain is hoarded above 
ground, in round huts, the floor o/ which is raised a foot or 
two from the surface* 

* In the Decan, the centrical parts of which are moun- 
tainous and thinly peopled, carts are used to bring home the 
harvest. They are built upon a construction similar to that 
which prevails in Ramgerh, and other hilly parts of Bengal, 
and which is particularly well adapted to bad roads and un» 
.even ground. The form of the carts, used in the flat countries 
of Bengal and Hindustan, is, on the contrary, ill suited for 
any but the best roads. 

the 
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the simple contrivance of a curved canoe swing- 
ing from a pole. In other situations, ridges are 
also formed round the field, both to separate it 
from contiguous lands and to regulate the sup- 
plies of water : this is more especially practised 
in the culture of transplanted rice. Dams, ad- 
vantageously constructed, assist the irrigation 
of considerble tracts. In some provinces, water 
is raised from wells, by cattle or by hand, to 
supply the deficiencies of rain. Each of these 
methods, being within their compass, is the 
separate undertaking of the peasants themselves : 
but more considerable works, though not less 
necessary, are much neglected. Reservoirs, 
ponds*, water-courses, and dikes f, are more 
generally in a progress of decay than of im- 
provement 

The rotation of crops, which engages so much 
the attention of enlightened cultivators in 

* In hilly countries, large ponds, and even vast lakes, are 
easily formed by constructing a dam across the gorge of some 
valley, which has a considerable declivity. Instances may be 
found in the hilly parts of Bengal, Bihar, and Benares ; but 
they are still more frequent, and on a larger scale, throughout 
the Decan. In the flat countries of Bengal, there is often a 
sufficient inequality of ground to afford an opportunity for con- 
structing a dam either to inundate the higher lands or to 
^rm a reservoir for watering lower ground. 

f Works of pkty, policy, and orientation, informer days. 
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Europe, and on which principally nests the sue* 
cess of a well conducted husbandry, is not un- 
derstood m India. A course, extending beyond 
the year, has never been dreamt of by a Bengal 
farmer; in the succession of crops within the 
year, he is guided to no choice of an article 
adapted to restore the fertility of land, impo- 
verished by a former crop. His attention being 
fixed on white com, other cultivation only 
employs the interval of leisure, which the sear 
sons of wheat and rice allow ; excepting, how- 
ever, sugar, silk, and other valuable productions, 
to which even corn is secondary. It would be 
superfluous to specify the different courses which 
occur, each succeeding year, in practice ; since 
they are *not regulated by any better considera- 
tion than that of convenience in regard to 
time. As little would it tend to any useful 
purpose, to develope the various combinations 
of different articles grown together on the same 
field, or in the stubble of a former harvest or 
sown for a future crop before the preceding 
harvest be gathered. A competent notion may 
be formed of this practice by supposing a farmer 
eager to obtain the utmost possible produce 
from his land, without any compunction for the 
impoverishment of the soil ; able to command, 
at any season, some article suited to the time, 
and not content to use his field so soon as the 

harvest 
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harvest makes room 4br sowing it afresh, Itot 
anticipating the vacancy, or obtaining a fcfop 
x*f quick vegetation during the first progress ^f 

a slower plant. 

> 

It may be easily judged that this avidity 
Inust disappoint itself; both betiause the several 
articles deprive each other of the toburishment, 
which would have afforded a more abundant 
crop of either separately ; dnd because the land, 
Nbeing impoverished, makes bad returns for thfc 
labour and the seed. In most situations, the soil, 
exhausted by this method of husbandry, sddft 
requires time to recruit. The Indian allows it a 
fay, but never gives a tilled fallow.* This, how- 
ever, would not be ill judged, if the manage- 
ment of stock gave to the lay all the benefit 
which belongs to this method, and if the in- 
efficacy of the Indian plough, which mudt bb 
preceded by the spade, did not greattly increase 
Jhe expense of opening land which has remain- 
ed long untilled. 

The abuse of dung employed for fuel, instead 
of being used as a manure, must have concealed 
from the husbandman the benefit of well-ma- 

"* Probably on account of the heat wltich would sterilise instead 
of fertilising the soil, by exposing a greater surface of it to the 
'sun and air, 
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staged stock : else, in his practice of pasturing 
his cattle in the stubble of the harvest, and in 
fields of which the crop has failed, he could not 
miss noticing the advantage of a well-stocked 
farm. For want of perceiving this benefit, the 
cattle, kept* for labour and subsistence, are 
mostly pastured on small commons, or other 
pasturage intermixed with the arable lands ; or 
they are fed at home on straw or cut grass ; and 
the cattle for breeding and for the dairy are 
grazed in numerous herds on the forests and on 
the downs. Wherever they may be fed, the 
dung is carefully collected for fuel. 

While cultivation suffers very considerably by 
the trespasses of cattle, through the wilful neg- 
lect of the herdsman, it is a matter of surprise, 
that enclosures are so much neglected as we see 
them in Bengal. For a reason already mention- 
ed,, cattle cannot be left at night unattended : 
but, in the present practice, buffaloes only are 
pastured in the night, cows and oxen graze 
during the day. For these, enclosures would 
be valuable, and even for buffaloes, they would 
not be useless * ; the farmer would be vpell re- 
warded 

* The old laws of the Hindus gave redress for the tres* 
passes of cattle in enclosed fields ; but not in unfenced lands, 
unless the transgression were wilful on the part of the herds* 
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warded for suffering the cattle to fertilise all his 
arable lands instead of restricting the, use a£ 
manure to sugar-cane, mulberry, tobaceo, poppy ; 
and some other articles. 

Few lands unassisted are sufficiently fertile to 
afford these productions; the husbandman has 
therefore yielded to the necessity of manuring 
his land for them. On the management of it, 
little occurs for particular, notice in this place, 
except to mention, that oil-cake is occasionally 
used as a manure for sugar-cane. A course of 
experiments would be requisite to ascertain 
whether the methods, actually employed, be 
better suited to the soil and climate, than others 
which might be, or which have been, suggest** 
ed, after comparing the practice of other coun-r 
tries with the various methods pursued in dif- 
ferent parts of Bengal 

, For a similar reason, the consideration of 
other produce, the culture of which is now ge- 
neral, such as cotton or indigo, or which might 
be generally diffused, as annotto and madder, 
may also be deferred. Enough has been said to 
show, that husbandry in Bengal admits of much 

man or of the owner. Unfortunately these laws seem tp be 
now obsolete. 

improvement; 
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itnptavmmt; or rather that the art is in ite 
ntfancy, or hat degenerated. Husbandry w*» 
{he fint tcieuce cultivated, under one of tba 
first countries populated; it should therefc*3 
seem evident, that, at some very remote area, 
agriculture must have been well understood. 
Why so useful a science should have ever fatten 
90 much to decay, is an object of deeper re* 
search than we have science to undertake- ■*-* 
An ignorant husbandry, which exhausts the 
land, and neglects the obvious means of main- 
taining its fertility and of reaping immediate 
profit from the operations which might restore 
it) rode implements, inadequate to the purpose 
fi>r which they are formed, and requiring much 
superfluous labour ; this again ill-divided, and of 
eourse employed disadvantageous^ ; all loudly 
call for amendment 

The simple tools, which the Indian employs 
in every art, are so coarse, and apparently so 
inadequate to their purpose, that it creates sur* 
prise how he cap ever effect his undertaking! 
but the long continuance of feeble efforts ac* 
complishes (and mostly well) what, compared 
with the means, appeals impracticable; habi* 
tuated to observe his success, we cannot cease 
to wonder at the simplicity of his process, when 
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contrasted with the mechanism employed in 
Europe. But it is not necessary that the camr 
plicated models of Europe should be copied in 
India. A passion for the contrivances of in* 
genuity has there led to the adoption of in- 
tricate machinery for simple operations. The 
economy of labour, in many cases, justifies the 
practice, whether an effect be produced at a 
smaller expense, or more be performed at pro* 
portionate cost, but with less labour and expense 
of time. In Bengal, the great jvahie of money 
and the cheapness of labour would render it 
absurd to propose costly machinery : but there 
can be no objection to simple improvements^ 
which add little to the price of the implements, 
and fit them to perform, more effectually and 
with less labour, the object undertaken. The 
plough is among the implements which stand 
most in need of such improvements *. 

The readiness, with which he can turn from 
his usual occupation to another branch of the 

• The drill-husbandry is not unknown in India. Hie 
very sjmple contrivances here used for sowiag the drill, for 
covering the seed, and for hoeing the intervals with a plough 
drawn by oxen, are worthy of remark. Being practised in 
remote countries, almost unvisited by Europeans, the Indian 
method of drill-husbandry is probably an original invention of 
the country, and hot borrowed from the European practice, 
which has never yet been introduced into any part of India. 

same 
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same art, or to a new profession, is characteris- 
tic of the Indian. The success of his earliest 
efforts, in a novel employment, is daily remark- 
ed with surprise. It is not so much a proof of 
ingenuity and ready conception as the effect 
of patient imitation, aspiring a versatile habit 
which is necessarily acquired where the division 
of labour is imperfect ; and though its perform- 
ance may surpass expectation, it must ever fall 
short of the expeditious and finished perform- 
ances of the expert mechanic, whose skill is 
formed by constant practice in a more circum- 
scribed occupation. 

The want of capital in manufactures and ag- 
riculture prevents the division of labour. Every 
manufacturer, every artist, working for his own 
account, conducts the whole process of his art, 
from the formation of his tools to the sale of 
his production. Unable to wait the market or 
to anticipate its demand, he can only follow his 
regular occupation, as immediately called to it 
by the wants of his neighbours. In the inter- 
vals, he must apply to some other employment 
which is in present request: and the labours of 
agriculture, ever wanted, are the general re- 
source. The mechanic, finding himself as fully 
competent as the constant cultivator to the 
- management of common husbandry, is not dis- 
couraged from undertaking ife-~at his - own risk. 

Every 
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Every labourer, every at tisaft, who has ft equeht 
occasion to recur to the labours of the field* be- 
comes a husbandman* Such farmers are ill 
qualified to plan or to conduct a * well judged 
course of husbandry, aftd are idly employed, to 
the great waste of useful time,, in carrying to 
market the paltry produce of their petty farms. 
If Bengal had a capital in the hands of; enter- 
prising and intelligent proprietors, who employ- 
ed it in agriculture, manufactures, and internal 
commerce, these arts would be improved ; and, 
with more and better productions from the same 
labour, the situation of the labourers would be 
less precarious and more affluent: although 
the greatest part of the profit might vest with 
the owners of the money adventured. In agrf- 
Culture particularly, which is the bisis of the 
prosperity of a country, the want of pecuniary 
funds is a bar to all improvement While, oft 
the contrary, the employment of moijey in 
agriculture would introduce large farms, and 
from these would flow every improvement that 
is wanted in husbandry ; and such improvements 
must naturally extehd from agriculture into 
every branch of arts and commerce. Without 
capital and enterprise, improvement can never 
be obtained. Precept will never inculcate, a 
better husbandry on the humble unenlighten- 
ed peasant. It could not, without example, 

E universally 
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universally persuade a wealthier and better in- 
formed class. Positive institutions would be of 
as little avail. The legislator cannot direct the 
judgement of his subjects ; his business is only 
to be careful, lest his regulations disturb them 
in the pursuit of their true interests. 

/ 



In Bengal, where the Revenue of* the state has* 
had the form of land-rent, the management of 
the public finances has a more immediate in* 
fluence on agriculture than any other part of 
the administration. The system, which has 
been adopted, of withdrawing from direct it*- 
terference with the occupants, and leaving them 
to rent their fields from landlords, will contri- 
bute to correct the abuses and evils which had 
formerly rendered the situation of the culti- 
vator precarious. But not having yet pro* 
duced its full effect, there is still occasion to 
review the system of finances, under which 
abuses had grown, and had placed the occu- 
pant in a precarious situation, as truly discourag- 
ing to agriculture as ahy circumstance yet 
noticed: for, without an ascertained interest 
in the land for; a sufficient term of years, no 
person can have an inducement to venture his 
capital in husbandry. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

t 

Tenures of Occupants. — Property in the SoiL 
Rents and Duties. — Tenures of free Lands % 
and of Lands liable for Revenue. 

IN examining this subject, we shall begin with 
the first occupant 

A new settler becomes araiatif he rents land; 
hut, if he assist in husbandry as a labourer 
/only, he belongs to another class of cultivators ; 
for the term raiat, though properly intending a 
subject in general, is here restricted to mean 
one who contributes directly to the revenue of 
the state, whether as a tenant of land paying 
rent or as a trader or artificer paying taxes. 

The new settler may occupy the whole, or a 
part, of the land abandoned or deserted by his 
predecessor; or of that which has been sur- 
rendered or resigned by the former occupant ; 
fit he may obtain ground! which has lain fallow 

ES one 
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one or more years* If it have lain fof a period 
of three or more years, according as custom 
may have determined, it becomes waste, or 
forest, land : and from this, a progress of years, 
regulated by usage or by local circumstances, 
restores it to the first class of amble. 

The raiat, unless contented to t>e t^xed by 
the custom of the country, and to expose him* 
self to exactions under false constructions of 
that custom, must take out a ptitta, or lease, 
executing at the same time a counterpart. 
Ptittas may be for payment in c*sh, or in kind; 
this latter may be for a specific quantity of 
grain, or for an adjustment either by an actual 
partition of the crop or by estimation. The 
tenure for payments in cash either fixes a defi- 
nite rent or requires an annual adjustment j the 
first may be for ascertained farms, or for specified 
quantities of land, and it may be either per- 
petual or limited to a term of one or more years. 
The other tenure, which requires an adjustment 
subsequent to cultivation, may be regulated by 
fixed rates or by ascertained rules. But, in 
some instances, no fixed standard nor certain 
tules are discoverable. 

A 

FiHertbe first sort of tenures for payment la 
kind; the raiat is held by engagement, or by cirt^ 
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torn, to Tender a certain weight or measure of 
grain for the rent of his farm, which is ascer- \ 
tained by its dimensions or by its bounds. In the 
second, the crop is divided when gathered. The 
usual rate of distribution is half the produce; 
other rates also are known, but are more usual in 
the third tenure. Whatever be the proportion, it 
* mostly nominal ; for deductions are made fhmT 
the gross crop before the partition, or froifr the 
assigned shares after it; and these deductions 
arise from arbitrary imposts. The third tenure 
$>r payment in kind is by estimation of the crop. 
This is performed by measuring the field, esti- 
* inating its produce by inspection, or by small 
trials, calculating the shares according to the 
established rule of partition, and valuing the 
landlord's* portion at the market-price: that 
value the tenant pays in cash* It is usual to 
jillow him some indulgence by a favourable 
jnfieasu?etnent and a moderate evaluation; for 
which reason lie prefers this tenure to an actual 
partition, afcd the landlord is. equally desirous: 
@f avoiding it, because it k very Ifobte to fraud 
£nd imposition. In the rule for dividing the 

*" To avoid circumlocution and obscurity, we speak of the? 
fatal as a teriant faying rent, and of his superior as a landlord 
or a laod-holder. But, strictly speaking, his payment hereto- 
fore was a contribution to the state, levied by officers stand- 
ing between the raial and government 
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crop, whether under special engagements, or by 
custom, three proportions are known: — 

Half for the landlord, — Half for the tenant, 
One- third ditto, — Two-thirds ditto, 
Two-fifths ditto, — Three-fifths ditto. 

These rates, and others less common, are all 
subject to taxes and deductions similar to those 
of other tenures ; and, in consequence, another 
proportion, engrafted on equal partition, has in 
some places been fixed by government in lieu 
of all taxes; . such, for example, as nine-six- 
teenths for the landlord, and seven-sixteenths 
for the husbandman. 

Under this tenure, the peasant ought not to 
reap his crop without express permission * from 
Ins superior; but, should the landlord delay to 
attend for the partition or estimation, the har- 
vest might thereby suffer. m For thip reason, or 
to defraud his landlord, the raiat sometimes, 
privately gathers the crop. On these occasions 
it becomes necessary to measure the fields, and 
to estimate the produce which has been em- 
bezzled, according to the presumed fertility of 
the soil, compared with other lands in the 
neighbourhood. If the usual evaluation of dif- 

+ A fee for this permission was formerly levied. 
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fercnt articles of produce were reduced to a 
table of rates, and the value in kind were turned 
into money, by a reference to the average-prices 
of common seasons, it would acquire the same 
form with the tenure for a rent to be ascertained 
subsequently to cultivation according to fixed 
rates ; and such is the probable origin of that 
tenure, which may be considered as a payment 
in kind commuted fqjr a modus. 

v. 

The rates ought to be uniform as far as cir < 
cum stances permit, and the rents of all tenants, 
within the same village or district, should be 
regulated by one table. As the quality of the 
soil, however, cannot be uniform, the rates vary, 
not only according to the articles of produce, 
and number of crops gathered off the same 
field within the year, but according to the soil 
and situation ; such as sandy ; exposed to inun- 
dation or to drought; annually overflowed; 
adjoining to, or remote from, - the village ; and 
so forth, AH these variations, whether by the 
produce or $oil, constitute the rates which com- 
pose the table. Other diversities are admitted 
for the sub-divisions of districts and of villages. 
But, in some places, there is no variation ac- 
cording to soil and produce j on the contrary, 
/me uniform rate is applied to the whole land 
which is pccupied by the same tenant. A putti 
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fpr an adjustment after cultivation by a general*. 
table need not specify the rates. It need only, 
contain the term of the. lease, the reservation of 
established taxes, the measure to be used for 
the land, an obligation to pay all additional 
cesses which shall be universally imposed, and 
the periods of payment. The term, specified in 
a lease of this nature, is commonly the year 
for which it is granted. A raiat has neverthe- 
less a title of occupancy, in right of which he 
may retain his land, so long as he continue to 
pay the rent in conformity with the custom of 
the country, or with, his own particular engage- 
ment Of this, more hereafter. 

The sum of the rates, applied to the measurer 
jnent, constitutes the original rent, in contra- 
distinction to additional taxes arbitrarily im^ 
posed, or required for special purposes. They 
commonly fall under several heads; namely* 
taxes in general, charges, imposts,, contribu- 
tions, and various fees under their particular de- 
nominations. AH established cesses ought to 
be brought on a table showing the amount of 
the taxea and their, proportion to the original 
rent But notwithstanding the existence of a 
table so constructed, a reservation in this an4 
other tenures for new but universal cesses, an4 
the practice of levying them even without sucl^ 

an 
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an express stipulation, did formerly render the 
situation of the tenants' precarious. It little 
availed, that the general consent of the raiats 
vas. deemed necessary to the imposition of any 
tax unauthprised by government ; a few leading 
raiats, gained by indulgences, easily led the 
multitude. 

■ ' >» . 
The measurement is made by a bigha * \rhk& 
contains twenty biswas.- It is a square measure, 
gn a side of twenty cat'has; but this varies 
fbom three and a half to nine cubits. A pole of 
the established length ought to be deposited &* 
the public office of the district, .sealed at botl* 
extremities with the official seal of the pro- 
vince; and the measurement should be madg 
with a pole of tJiat lengthy or with a rope equal 
to twenty such poles. In either mode the 
fenaat has been commonly defrauded by keep- 
ing the middle of the pole elevated, or by withh 
holding a part of the rope. So great has been 
#ie castom&ry fraud, that raiats. have been 
known to consent to t}ft doubling of their rates* 
upon a stipulation for a fair measurement 

The periods of payment are seldom specified ; 
they qxe regulated by usage grounded on the 

* Other denominations of land-measure are known in some 
districts. But the bigha is by fax the most prevalent 
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estimated value of the crops produced in dif- 
ferent seasons ; and the demand is made in the 
customary proportions. But, if instalments be 
specified, it is done by a reference to a separate 
engagement delivered with the counterpart of 
the lease. 

The tenures did not universally conform with 
the table of rates. Indulgence was granted to 
such as by rank or religion were precluded 
from personal labour. The reduced rates allow-? 
ed to them ought to be specified in the lease i 
and, where the reduction has by abuse become 
almost universal, every lease to raiats must in. 
like manner specify the rates of each person, 
even though the taxes, payable by some indi- 
viduals, may not have been so reduced* 

The simplest tenure of this kind requires an, 
annual adjustment upon the actual cultivation, 
But in many places the raiat is bound tq make 
good the same amount as in the preceding year, 
and to pay the excess, if any. This becomes a 
different tenure ; and the stipulation ought to be 
expressed in the lease. A reduction of rates, 
obtained on a promise of increasing the total a- 
mount of the rent, has unnecessarily given name 
to a particular tenure, of which any farther 
mention would be her? superfluous. Som* 
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tenants have been indulged with leases for an 
indefinite term, and for an unlimited quantity of 
land at the established rates. These, commonly, 
are not liable to new taxes imposed by general 
consent, and their leases contain a clause to 
that effect 

Out of the adjustment after cultivation has 
arisen another form. After making the measure* 
irient, the separate account of each tenant be- 
comes a record : and the annual measurement is 
frequently omitted in consideration of a com- 
promise, or it is partially executed by measuring 
the new cultivation, and adhering to the record 
for the arable land of the preceding year. Upon 1 
this is founded the tenure on the record of a 
general survey, which becomes the rule by 
which the occupant is to pay rent, until a new 
measurement be undertaken to equalise or cor- 
rect the assessment.. 

Among tenures, we have not mentioned that 
of paying for the number of ploughs employ- 
ed, * instead of the quantity of land occupied : 
it is obsolete in Bengal, but is the origin of a 

* It still subsists in countries bordering on Bengal, both to 
the northward and to the southward of the British dominions.* 
Four oxen are commonly allowed to one plough/ and a regu- 
lated tax is levied P& it* 
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tenure which is known in the northern de-« 
pendencies of this province, and which has be- 
came vague and precarious. The limits of the 
farm are ascertained, but without a survey of 
the quantity of land. The tenant occupies it ia 
the season of cultivation, and adjusts the rent 
when the crop is on the ground; but, if the 
landlord and tenant cannot agree oq equitable 
terms* reference eannot now be had to any cer* 
tain rule. The farm is transferred to the highest 
bidder, and the dispossessed farmer receives thfc 
reimbursement of his expenses. 

None of the tenures of Bengal are secure, ex** 
cept those by which the rent of an ascertained 
ferm, or field, or of a specified quantity of kind,, 
is fixed, by a lease granted previous to cultivar 
tion, for a definite term, or for perpetuity j. 
whether the permanency of it be expressly sti-* 
pulated ; or the lease be framed, as is not un«* 
common, for an indefinite period. 

In the other tenures, great confusion hast 
arisen. Measurements long omitted, without a 
rule 6f record substituted in their place, and 
former surveys forgotten, or thejr rates * become 

obsolete, 

« 

* The standard for the regulation of rates has been lost. 
We learn from Mr. James Grant, in his observations on the- 
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©Ibsolete, leave no certain role for adjusting the - 
tents. Endeavours are used to obtain from the 

' tenant 

revenues of Bengal, that the assessment was limited not to 
exceed in the whole a fourth part of the actual gross produce 
of the soil. The antient method of estimating the resource* 
from the produce is explained in the Ayeen Akbery, Vol. I. 
page 381 ; see also Vol. II. page 9. In early times, the de- 
mands of the Hindu sovereigns were more moderate. The 
Mahabhirata states, that the prince may levy a fiftieth of th* 
produce of mines, and a tenth of the corn. Menu and other le* 
gislatocs authorise the sovereign to exact a sixth, an eighth, or 
a twelfth, part of grain, according to circumstances, and a 
aixth part of the clear annual increase of trees, &c. Hindu 
authors distinguish die cultivator occupying .the land in hi* 
own right, or cultivating ground belonging to another person, 
who is become unable to till it, or who has expatriated, or 
%vho has removed to other land, from the husbandman, who 
eaters on the farm without permission from the former pos- 
sessor. In this last ease, the prior occupant may redemantf 
♦he land, and may have the produce, repaying to the husband* 
man. his expenses ; or he ^hall have an eighth annually, fot 
eight years, and at die expiration of that period he may re* 
ftume the land without repaying the charges. The peasant is 
lo pay the^same to the prkrce as to the former occapant. 
Other authorities direct, drat the husbandman shall pay to the" 
former. possessor a tenth ©f the produce of lands which were: 
Waste, and had been, so nVe years J an eighth, for such as 
had lain three years; and a sixth, if the ground had remained 
untitled during one year; he was also required to pay an equal 
amount to the sovereign. The institutes of Akber inform us* 
that- former monarch* of Hindustan exacted the sixth part of 
the produce of land*. (Ayeea Akbery> Vol. l< page f*£)V 
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tenant an undertaking for the current year; but; 
Having to dispute arbitrary imposts, he seldom 
complies. The landlord, estimating the amount 
of his own wants, distributes it at pleasure On 
his tenants, and endeavours to levy this assess- 
ment In the confusion of disputed demands, 
no documents are interchanged ; the tenant re- 
fuses to accept a receipt because stoppages have 
been made, which he does not acknowledge to 
be just; the landlord refuses to grant a release, 
ever claiming more than he has realised. The 
confusion increases while the sole object of one 
party is to extort, and of the other to withhold, 
as much as possible. Hence arose that scene of 

Under Akber, the revenue was settled at a third of the pro* 
duce of lands cultivated for every harvest, or opened after 
allowing a short lay, in order that the soil might recover its 
strength ; but, for older fallows, much less was required. For 
example, if the land had been untitled during three or four 
years and was greatly injured, the payment in the first year 
was two-fifths of the standard, or two-fifteenths of the pro* 
duce ; in the second year, three-fifths of the standard ; in the 
third and fourth years, four-fifths ; and, in the fifth year, the 
same rate as for land regularly cultivated. The refit of ground, 
which had been waste, was in the first and second years in* 
considerable ; in the third year, a sixth of the produce ; ia 
the fourth year, a quarter of it ; and, after that period, the 
same as for the land which, had been regularly cultivated. 
These rates were applicable to corn only. Indigo, poppy, &c. 
were paid for in ready money, at proportionate rates. Vide 
Ayeop Akbery, Vol. I. pages $56, * 361, and $64. 

violence* 
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violence, which long disgraced Bengal under 
the native administration, while the peasant 
was literally subject to the lash of the extor- 
tioner. 

. Weakness will ever oppose cunning to vio- 
lence. This resource has been very successful 
in the hands of the peasantry of Bengal When 
the power of coercion was taken from the land - 
lord) the tenants had no future oppression to 
apprehend from the vague tenures by which 
they held; but they were not willing to re- 
linquish the future gain which they expected to 
obtain by such frauds as those vague tenures 
might enable them to practise. When the 
hands of the landlord were again strengthened, 
he reverted to the practice of extortion. It is 
from these causes that little progress has been 
hitherto made in the adjustment of rents on 
definite terms, and a long period may yet elapse 
before they acquire regularity. 

Besides the variety of tenures which we have 
noticed, a difference arises from other circum- 
stances. A tenant, who cultivates the lands of 
a distant village, cannot be placed on the same 
footing with one who uses land in the village 
wherein he resides. Indulgence in regard to 

his 
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his rent is allowed £or tlie f purpose of enticftt£ 
the* distant cultivator ; and the inconvenience of 
remote ' cultivation makes it necessary that hfe 
should be at liberty to relinquish at any time thfc 
land which he uses ; and, consequently, his own 
continuance being precarious, he Cannot have 
a title of occupancy, which shall preclude th6 
landlord from transferring the farm to a resident 
husbandman desirous of undertaking it Another 
distinction arises from the practice of tenant* 
taider-let ting their lands to other peasants. This 
class of middle men is numerous. Some arfe 
authorised by the nature of their tenure, wher6 , 
the rent and limits of the farm are fixed and 
ascertained; others have an express permission 
inserted in their lease; most have no justifica- 
tion for this practice, which has grown up by 
abuse, and which is highly detrimental. TI16 
under-tenants, depressed by an excessive rent irt 
kind, and by usurious returns for the' cattle, 
seed, and subsistence, advanced to them, caft 
never extricate themselves from debt. In so 
abject a .state* they cannot labour with spirit, 
while they earn a scanty subsistence without 
hope of bettering their situation. Wherever 
the system of an intermediate tenantry subsists, 
the peasant is indigent, the husbandry ill 
managed. 

Such 
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Such were formerly the principal known te» 
nures of raiats; but of whom did they hold? 
This question has been much agitated- 

In the unquiet times, which preceded the 
Company's acquisition of the Diwanf, arbitrary 
power respected neither prescriptive rights nor 
established usages. The management, first adopt- 
ed under the British authority, had no tendency 
to restore order; and, when the servants of the 
Company undertook^to conduct the detail of in- 
ternal administration, they found the whole 
system embarrassed and confused* 

Anxious to secure for their employers all the 
available resources of their new acquisitions, but 
without intending a wrong to individuals, they 
entered on inquiries with laudable diligence; 
but it was not rewarded with adequate success 
in unravelling the intricacies of the revenue by 
* ascertaining local usages; nor in tracing, by 
a reference to its institutes, the system of ad- 
ministration established under the Moghul go- 
vernment. 

These inquiries were suggested by a question, 
^hich was early started ; " Of what nature was 
the landed property of Bengal ? to whom did 
it belong ? and what where the privileges which 

F appertained 
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appertained to other classes ?" Various opinions 
were entertained on these points. Some at- 
tributed to the sovereign the lordship of the 
soil ; but restricted this property by admitting, 
that the peasantry, as holding immediately of 
the prince, had a permanent interest in the land 
by immemorial usage. Others thought,* that 
the zemindars enjoyed a proprietary right in the 
soil of an hereditary nature, and they con* 
sidered the peasantry as having no positive 
claim to retain the land, against the will and 
approbation of the immediate superior. Many 
could perceive no such right vested in any but 
the peasant who occupies the soil; they held 
him to be the natural proprietor of the land, 
yet bound to contribute to the support of the 
state, from which he received protection. 

In one point of view, the zemindars, as de- 
scendants of antient independent rajas, or as the 
successors of their descendants, seemed to have 
been tributary princes. In another Kght, they 
appeared to be only officers of government. 
Perhaps their real character partook of both ; 
and they might, not inaptly, have been com- 
pared to kings nominated by the Roman repubr 
lie to administer conquered kingdoms. This^ 

• See Rous on &e landed property of Bengal. 

however, 
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however, must obviously be restricted to rajas 
who possessed great zemindarfs. Numerous 
landholders, subordinate to these, as well as 
others independent of them, cannot evidently 
be traced to a similar origin. 

In examining this question, it was pre-sup 
posed, that a property in the soil, similar to that 
which is vested, of right or by fiction, in the 
sovereign, or in some class of his subjects, 
throughout every state of Europe, must vest in 
some class of the inhabitants of Hindustan* 
either sovereign or subject. I? it were denied 
to the zemindar, (a denomination which readily 
suggested the term of landholder for its equi- 
valent,) the sovereign has been thought the 
only member of the state to whom that pro- 
perty could be attributed. Besides the pre± 
sumption arising from the literal interpretation of 
the name, the hereditary succession of zemindars 
pointed out these for the real proprietors : and 
although the succession did not follow the rules 
of inheritance established by law for landed pro- 
petty, and admitted in practice for real estates of 
which the revenue had been granted away by 
government ; and although the hereditary suc- 
cession to offices of account* was as regular and 

* Canuogos. 
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as familiar as it was to zemindaris ; the advo- 
cates for the rights of zemindars deemed the 
argument conclusive, or appealed to humanity 
in support of it For, perceiving no competitor 
but the sovereign for the lordship of the soil, 
it escaped their observation that the rights of 
more numerous classes might be involved in the 
question, and that the appeal to humanity might 
well be retorted* 

These and other arguments were assisted by 
considerations of expediency, which decided the 
question, and accordingly the zemindars are 
now acknowledged as proprietors of the soil. 
Yet it has been admitted, by a very high au* 
thority, that antiently the sovereign was the 
superior of the soil; that the zemindars wevi 
officers of revenue, justice, and police; tha$ 
their office was frequently, but not necessarily, 
hereditary ; that the cultivator of the soil, at- 
tached to his possession with the right to cul- 
tivate it, was subject to payments varying ac- 
cording to particular agreements and local 
customs; that, in general, he continued pn the 
spot, but that the revenue to be paid by him 
to the state was to be determined by the zemin- 
dars *j that the raiat certainly had a title by oo 

* View of plans, &c* 
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cuf>ancy, in right of which he might retain the 
land, without reference to the will and appro- 
bation of a superior; but subject to contribu- 
tions for the support of the state. To assess and, 
collect those contributions, regulated as they 
Were by local customs or particular agreements, 
but varying at the same time with the necessi- 
ties of the state, was the business of the zemin- 
dar, as a permanent, if not as an hereditary, # 
officer. For the due execution of his charge, 
he was checked by permanent and hereditary 
offices of record and account. As this cor- 
responds nearly with our own opinion, it is the 
less necessary to offer argument and proof in 
support of the sentiments which we entertain f . 

In recognising a proprietary right belonging 
to zemindars, no more can have been intended 
than to disclaim all pretensions on the part of 
the sovereign to a property in the soil, not to 
abridge or annul the rights and privileges of 
other classes. But, under the acknowledgment 
$f it, occasion must frequently recur for the 

* He ought never, then, to Jtavehadan interest in the decision, 
tffkich xvas, notwithstanding, universally the case. 

f The compiler of a new Digest of Hindu law has examined 
the question of a property in the soil. His dissertation cm this 
subject is curious but fanciful See the translation of the 
Digest, Vol. II. page 62. 

F 3 particular 
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particular vindication of every privelege which 
seems to clash with the property so acknow- 
ledged to be vested in zemindars. The suo 
(iession of occupants will gradually afford to 
the zemindars, as land-holders, the opportunity 
of limiting the tenures ; leasehold formers will 
succeed, to privileged occupants; and the rights 
of other classes will be likewise abridged. Per* 
haps the certainty of stipulated rent may never- 
theless be a full compensation for the loss of an 
indefeasible right of possession. 

*. 
The rent or revenue, regulated by the tenure* 
which we have described, was not sufficiently 
certain, and does not include all the direct 
payments required from the raiats. The in- 
tricacy of multiplied demands seems to have 
been studiously preserved by the natives, be* 
cause it facilitated frauds and exactions. Matiy 
collections of the nature of land-rents were 
ranked among the sayer or internal duties ; 
established fees and customary presents, as well 
as occasional contributions, were not brought 
on the register of the revenue, and stoppages 
were made for special purposes. None of these 
did, strictly speaking* form a part of the land- 
revenue; and they have been, therefore, re* 
nerved for separate consideration* 
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The sayer, of the nature of land-rent, con- 
sists of ground-rent for the site of houses and 
gardens, revenue drawn from fruit-trees, pas- 
tures, and math, and rent of fisheries. Other 
articles of sayer, collected within the village, 
have been abolished; such, for example, as 
market-tolls and personal taxes. The fees 
alluded to were the perquisites, of petwaris, 
mendils, canungos, zemindars, and other officers ; 
customary presents, some of which resembled 
fines on the , renewal of leases, were also pay- 
able to the officers of the revenue. Occasional, 
as well as established, contributions were re- 
quired for wor^s of general utility, such as 
dams, dikes, reservoirs, and bridges. Stop- 
pages were mostly made for charitable uses, 
sometimes for the perquisites of zemindars, 
canungos, and other officers, occasionally for 
public works. 

Ground-rents were not usually levied from 
raiats engaged in husbandry. They enjoyed 
an exemption fox their houses, and, in some 
places, for their gardens and orchards;, but this 
immunity lasted no longer than while they 
maintained their tillage ; and, if they changed 
their place of abode, they could not remove, 
their huts without paying the value or an estab- 
lished modus. In some districts, however, the 

F 4 cultivating 
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cultivating raiats did pay ground-rent; and it 
was for the most part brought upon the record 
of the land-revenue. Generally speaking, ground- 
rent was paid by such residents, as were not, 
engaged in husbandry, for the land which they 
occupied in their manufacturers, as well as for 
their houses. It was not usually regulated by 
the quantity of ground which they possessed, 
but was proportioned to the means of different 
descriptions of traders and artisans. Brahmens 
and persons of rank commonly enjoyed an im- 
munity. Some also were exempted on account 
of poverty ; others * because they gave without 
reward a portion of their labour for the benefit 
of the public, or for the service of their su- 
periors. In many places, traders and artisans 
paid no direct ground-rent, being sufficiently 
assessed with other taxes. 

The revenue of fruit-trees is paid either in 
kind by a share of the produce, or in cash 
upon a numeration of the trees. In some in- 
stances, it. is brought on the record of the land- 
revenue. In severaL districts, the husbandmen 

# For example, potters who were bound to supply tra- 
vellers gratis. Add to this, the unpaid labour of many classes 
for their zemindar's benefit and for that of other public 
Gflfcerst 
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enjoy the benefit of a common pastutt; in 
others, they^Wre reserved meadows; mostly, 
they pay for pasturage m the form of a tax im- 
posed upon individuals, or regulated by the 
number of cattle maintained by each person. 
The revenue of math may be regulated in the 
same manner with pasturage, or the grass-lands 
may be reserved, and the grass may be cut and 
sold for the land-holder's benefit The revenue 
of piscaries is obtained by occasionally drawing 
the fishery on the land-holder's account, after 
which any person may fish as a gleaner; or 
fishermen are licensed for fixed sums, or for a 
proportion of the produce, regulated by rates or 
by express agreements. In general, piscaries, as 
well as reserved pastures and grass-lands, were 
let in farm* 

Other sayers consisted of tolls on shops, cm 
the weighing of merchandise, or on the veri- 
fying of scales and weights, on imports and ex- 
ports, on purchases and sales, on transport by 
land or by water, and on ferries and halting- 
places ; personal taxes also were antiently levied 
as a capitation # on Hindus ; more recently, 

as 

* A poll tax called Jaanyeh was imposed by the Khali/ 
Omar on all persons not of the Muselman faith. The Ma- 
tammedan -conquerors of Hindustan imposed it on lite Hindus, 

as 
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rfs a' tax' on professions. Some of these tolls 
and imposts, payable in the villages by raiats 
contributing also to the land-revenue, were com- 
muted for a modus. Most were levied at mar* 
kets ; and the tolls assumed the form of duties 
and customs at the principal marts. 

* 

These sayers have been abolished. Te ex- 
amine the rules by which they weTe levied 
would be now superfluous, it might gratify 
curiosity but could answer no useful purpose. 
The rules were not sufficiently certain; this cir- 
cumstance, added to the multiplicity of various 
collections, subjected commerce to undue ex- 
actions. 

r 

Fees, contributions, and stoppages, require no 
detailed explanation. It has been already men- 
tioned, that fees were mostly the perquisites of 
the native public officers ; occasional contribu- 
tions were required for works of general utility ; 
and stoppages were mostly made for charitable 
purposes, sometimes for official perquisites, oc- 
casionally for public uses. 

s$ infidels. It was remitted by the Emperor Akber. Never- 
theless, personal taxes were levied under the same appellation, 
at so modern a' period as the fete abolition of sayers in Bengal ; 
hut' the instances were rare, and it was only another name fov 
the professional tax paid by the Hindu, artisans. 

Improvements, 
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Improvements, benefiting the lands of a sin- 
gle tenant, must be undertaken by himself, on 
his own account, for his own advantage; such, 
for example, as hedges, ditches, and wells. For 
great undertakings of less limited advantage, 
such as dams and ponds, the tenants interested 
therein unite in a common concern. But public 
works of greater magnitude, such a& dikes, 
loads, canals, reservoirs, and bridges, must bo 
undertaken by the landlord for the common be* 
nefit of himself and of his tenants ; or by him, 
or by some other person, from motives of public 
spirit This has been no unusual incentive ; and 
it was formerly deemed unpopular to require re* 
payment; but sometimes the landlord did claim 
reimbursement by direct payments, and it is 
equitable he should do so, if the lands, improved 
by such works, were already let to tenants. In 
such cases, reimbursement could only be obtain- 
ed by an immediate subscription, or by an in- 
crease of rent; and, in the prevailing tenures, 
the rents could only be raised by a special tax: 
or contribution, 

The contributions and stoppages, which were 
not applied to public works, were either appro- 
priated to charitable purposes ; or, together with 
fees, supported the native provincial officers; 
Hiese charitable purposes included the mainte- 
nance 
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nance of helpless poor, with the support of 
priests and mendicants, and the endowments 
of temples and colleges. Besides established 
contributions in money, or in kind, levied on 
the authority of patents, or of the written con- 
sent of the inhabitants, and besides allowances 
paid out of stoppages made upon a similar au- 
thority, the revenue of districts was charged 
with pensions and customary alms ; or it was 
partly alienated as a fund for these purposes.. 
The public officers had also a provision in free- 
lands, besides the allowances charged on the 
revenue, and besides the fees and perquisites re- 
ceived from the people. 

Numerous are the distinctions of such allow- 
ances, according to the periods of payment, the 
form in which they were levied, or the fond 
whence they issued, . the appropriation of the 
pension, or the motive from which it was 
granted; all these constitute a useless nomen- 
clature undeserving the attention of such as 
are not compelled by official duty to learn those 
terms. 

Free lands are likewise distinguished, accords 
ing to their appropriations, for Brahmens, bards, 
encomiasts, ascetics, priests, and mendicants, 

or 
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ror for a provision to the several public officers*; 
or they were described by terms of a general 
import, used in a restricted acceptation. The3e, 
also, it would be superfluous to specify; one, 
however, merits attention, as it throws some 
light on a general subject 

The sershicen was held upon a patent granted 
by an officer of the state ; but that patent was 
grounded on the written consent of the inhabi- 
tants of the district, who agreed to make good 
among themselves the revenue of the lands so 
alienated. To understand this, it is necessary 
to advert to the record f of the assessment as 
distributed on the villages, which was formed 
at an early period under the Moghul govern- 
ment, and by which the collection of the re- 
venue was regulated. When lands were granted 
by the sovereign, the revenue was alienated 

* It deserves notice, that the provision in money and in 
kind, for zemindars and canungos, bore the same denomination 
(Nancar). If the zemindars had been proprietors of the soil 
_paying a fixed land-tax, why had they a provision ? or, if 
they were not officers, like canungos, why did their provision 
bear the same denomination ? 

+ First formed by the celebrated Raja Toder Mali. H« 
did not live to complete it for the whole of Bengal proper. 
In this province the Tucsim of the Tumar* was finally formed 
at a modern period. The Tucsim of the Juma in dams was 
completed in Akber's reign. 

according 
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to this record; and it was transftrt ed, 
together with the lands, from the revenue-office 
to the grand almoner's or the virir's register, 
according a* it was appropriated for charitable 
tad religious use*, or for civil and military pur- 
poses. There it became a permanent fund 49 
applicable to these purposes, at the disposal of 
the sovereign, through the channel of those 
otifce** whenever the land lapsed or escheated* * 
The subordinate officers of government, con* 
aequently, had not the power of alienating the 
revenue of lands; but, to make grants, they 
had recourse to the expedient of obtaining the 
consent of the inhabitants of the district to 
assess on their lands the recorded revenue of 
the ground intended to be granted away ; and, 
as the record carried the distribution no farther 
than to the village, they assumed the power 
of granting any smaller portion of waste land, 
without the acquiescence of the people or the 

* * The pecuniary allowances also formed a fund out of 
whk& the sovereign made grants ; but the subordinate officers 
bad snore influence in the disposal of these allowances than 
in the distribution of alienated lands: the general fund of the 
province was increased by any new grant made by a compe- 
tent authority.; or many separate funds were established by 
the assignment of allowances on the land and sayer revenue? 
of districts and villages, or by grants authorising private im- 
posts. 

sanction 
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sanction of government; such grants would be 
the most frequent form of alienation, as the 
general consent to a sershicen might not easily 
be obtained. Accordingly, the greatest part of 
the present free lands of Bengal proper were 
originally granted in small portions of waste 
ground. The recorded revenue of few entire 
villages has been alienated. In the confusion, 
which intervened between the decline of the 
Moghul and the rise of the British influence in 
Bengal, some entire villages were indeed granted 
by the subadars and their subordinate officers, 
and they also disposed of lands belonging to 
the alienated fund. But, as the Moghul re- 
served the revenue of Bengal proper for the 
royal exchequer, and never assigned in this 
province any lands for the civil and military 
fond,* and little for charitable uses, few very 
large tracts are now exempt from revenue* and 
most of the untaxed estates are too incpn&h 
derable to employ many tenants. 

The more extensive tracts of free lands are 
managed in the same mode as estates assessed 
for revenue. The system of management^ 
which antiently prevailed in such e&tatea, re* 

» 

* Excepting only the provision in land for officers, who 
were employed in the immediate administration and protection 
of the province itself. 

quires 
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quires explanation. Every village was super* 
intended by an officer or public servant, whose 
business it was to assign land to new settlers 
and to receive the rents of the occupants, by 
whatever rule they were adjusted ; and in this 
lie was checked by mother officer, who was 
bound to keep a register of every payment and 
a record of every transaction, as well as to pre- 
pare accounts of the revenue due from each oc- 
cupant, according to agreement or usage, and. 
generally to conduct all the business in which 
writing is requisite, while the officer first men- 
tioned performed the duties of a land-bailiff. 
-But the signature of both was necessary to the 
authenticity of every document, whether it 
was a lease, a receipt, or acquittance, or any 
other adjustment of account. They were not 
however amenable to the same superior; the 
one was subordinate to the general office of re- 
cord for the whole district, the other was ac- 
countable to the person entitled to receive the 
revenue. The canungo, who held the office of 
record now alluded to, kept a register of every 
revenue-transaction and of every regulation of 
government, together with a record of usages 
of the district He was a check on the officers 
of revenue; and the control may have been 
effectual, so long as he had the nomination of 
the accountants employed in each tillage. But, 

though 
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though the canungo in some provinces long con* 
tmued to be consulted in the nomination of the 
accountants, these became officers of the coK 
lections, and the canungo's control, in feet, 
ceased from the time when the system of farming 
the revenue was generally introduced. 

Of this practice no trace appears in the Ayeen 
Akbery. There the officers of government are 
instructed to collect the revenue from the hus- 
bandman and remit their collections to the 

4 

treasury. At what period the persons charged 
with collections became responsible for the 
amount to be levied by them, does not appear 
with certainty ; but so early as the reign of 
Aurengzib, we find the diwans required to send 
amins and crorls to each pergana at the proper 
season, and the business of the amin is de- 
scribed* to be, " that, going from village 
to village, he do ascertain the circum- 
stances and the cultivation of the perganas; 
and, with proper consideration for the benefit 
of government and ease of the raiats, adjust 

* Patents for offices contain general instructions relative to 
the duties of the officer. This extract from an amin's patent is 
taken from a book of forms compiled in th* reign of Aureng- 
zib. 

G the 
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the revenue in due season and annually send 
to the superior office the usual records of the 
revenue, with the agreements of zemindars and 
with engagements for the collections under the 
crorl's seal, taking care that these agreements 
do contain specified instalments; and he is 
thoroughly to examine, in the presence of the 
faiats, the crorl's accounts, and give them credit 
accordingly/' 

Here the zemindar as regular collector, or the 
crorf, in a temporary trust, is required to engage 
for specific instalments, although the revenue 
they are to receive is adjusted by another 
officer, and although they are to account for 
the whole of their collections. This would 
scarcely be intelligible, had we not seen, iti 
modern practice, the person who was intrusted 
with the collections made answerable for the ex- 
pected Tevenue without being allowed to benefit 
by any surplus beyond his fixed salary and 
Authorised emolument. The practice seems te 
have been adopted td enforce diligent attention 
and to prevent defalcations on frivolous pretences. 
It must be understood, that the officer of col- 
lections would be exonerated if he could make 
it appear that the deficiency was unavoidable; 
but such is the difficulty of obtaining justice 

"when 
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when it assumes the form of indulgence, that 
"he would rather desire, as a compensation for 
the risk of loss, to obtain a sanction for a con- 
tingent profit; and this would be the more 
readily allowed, as the excess must have been 
usually embezzled, because the superior, having 
assumed a standard of expectation, would not 
strictly scrutinise the accounts of an officer who 
had fulfilled that expectation: and thud; pro- 
bably, the person, who was intrusted with the 
collections, gradually became a fanner of the 
revenue. The transition was easy from the 
selection of an officer who was to become an- 
swerable for the revenue, or from the responsi- 
bility required from the hereditary collectors, to 
the acceptance of tenders from a farfher, to 
whom official authority was committed, in con- 
sideration of the revenue which he engaged to 

This system, which cannot be too much re- 
probated, did not become universal, nor were 
its ill consequences fully felt, until it was used, 
among other expedients, by Kasim Ali Khan 
to obtain a sudden and large increaae of revenue, 
Unable to realise the revenue for which they 
engaged, if they adhered to the rules by which 
the payments of occupaftts had been hitherto 
regulated, the farmers disregarded usage and 

G 2 engagements, 
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engagements, and imposed taxes* at pleasure/ 
which they enforced by violence and coercion. 
Occupants had recourse to the desperate remedy 
of emigration. Their harvest and private pro* 
perty were confiscated ; and the practice of as- 
sessing, on the remaining Cultivators, the defi- 
ciency arising from desertion became general. 

Husbandmen, thus discouraged by oppression, 
abandoned or neglected their cultivation. To 
induce them to resume it, farmers allowed every 
indulgence whichrfhey asked ; advanced money 
to those who needed pecuniary aid and granted 
every stipulation which was required : but, so 
soon as the corn was ripe, they forgot every 
promise, and easily found pretences for annul- 
ling agreements made with simple unsuspecting 
peasants, or shaipelessly infringed their engage- 
ments without any pretence but their own 
wants. Hence arose that habitual breach of 
faith, the remains of which are yet perceivable. 
The general disregard of usage and agreements 
rendered the offices of account and control use- 



* A strong instance occurred in one district, where, in the 
fifth month of the year, a general cess of thirty per centum was 
imposed by Kasim Ali's amil. The revenue- fell in succeeding 
years far below the former ^andard, and has never been fully 
retrieved* 

less 
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less and tiugatory. Their authority has never 
been restored. 

When government turned its attention to 
check these abuses, and, without discontinuing 
a farming system or relinquishing a high revenue, 
endeavoured to regulate the conduct of the far- 
mers and to enforce a strict adherence to all 
existing engagements with occupants and cul- 
tivators, the farmers, thus controled in their 
avowed oppressions, had recourse to indirect 
methods. Favoring a few leading cultivators, 
they obtained, through their influence, general 
agreements to authorise exactions and imposts. 
Peasants became farmers of revenue, with the 
view of granting, on their own authority, re- 
ductions in the rent of the lands occupied by 
themselves ; and continued to fapn the revenue 
that they mjght perpetrate their undue advan- 
tages. The peasants at large were discouraged 
by an unequal assessment: and the favoured 
few did not use to the best advantage the lands 
which they held, but formed that class of in- 
termediate tenantry, which has been already 
mentioned in another place. 

It would be endless to describe all the abuses 
which had grown up ; they were so numerous, 

G 3 that 
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that the permanence of the present tenure is in- 
sufficient to excite the landlord to the arduous 
undertaking of rectifying abuses, and of regu- 
lating the rents ; discouraged, as he is, by the 
difficulty of discriminating the just rights of the 
tenantry from their collusive advantages, arid 
controled by the litigiousness of tenants, who 
contest every point and avail themselves of 
every artifice which the forms of judicial pro* 
ceedings can permit them to practise. 

The" farming-system, though adopted by the 
proprietors of free lands, was not pursued to 
such excess ; of course it was not followed by 
the long train of ill consequences which we have 
now indicated. Having a permanent interest in 
the land, and being under no necessity of levy- 
ing a specific sum, whether the tenants could 
afford it or not, the proprietors of free lands 
had not the same inducements to rack-rent their 
estates wnich those had who were bound for 
definite payments, either as zemindars or as 
temporary farmers. 

The renters of free lands, engaging for a mo* 
derate revenue proportioned to the dues which 
are regularly demandable from tenants, were 
not led to the same violent or to the same in- 
direct methods of oppression; nor did similar 

abuses 
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abuses arise from the successful resistance of 
cunning against power. The rents of the tenants 
continued less intricate and less unequal. The 
average assessment might, perhaps, differ little; 
but it was not so unequally distributed, and 
consequently the peasantry at large was not so 
much depressed. 

This is confirmed by a comparison with tracts 
of land, for which renters had obtained perpetuat 
Jeascs, whether they were themselves zemindars 
Of the district or farmers only of the land which 
they held. Though not originally assessed lowef 
than other estates, yet, having become a per- 
manent possession, before the long continuance 
of the farming-system had introduced all the 
abuses which have been described, they retained 
the advantage of an equal and uniform assess* 

ihent, 

Among the lands assessed with revenue, the 
condition of large zemindaris was more deplor 
able than that of smaller estates. The zemin- 
dari of one individual* formerly comprehended 
thirteen thousand square miles. Several others, 
too, ^ere very extensive. Many were too great 
to be wholly superintended by the owners them- 

• 

* The zemindar of Rajshahi. 
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selves. At the same time the magnitude of the 
sum, which a proprietor was bound to pay, de- 
terred him from delegating the superintendence 
to irresponsible servants. He was willing to 
divide his risk by under-letting his estate to 
farmers; and he preferred this management, 
which was sanctioned by modem practice, to 
the bolder attempt of regulation and reform, 
which, from the long prevalence of abuses, 
would assume the appearance of innovation and 
hasardous experiment The same considerations 
must have had some influence with the pro* 
prietors of smaller tracts of land; but, having 
their whole property within the reach of their 
own superintendence, being minutely acquainted 
with the circumstances of every part of the 
estate, if they did not altogether disuse the 
practice of under-farming, they at least ex* 
ercised judgement in the conduct of it, and 
mostly gave some attention to the remedying of 
abuses. 

If considerations of general welfare ought to 
supersede our feelings for the loss sustained by 
individuals, . the dismemberment of large pro- 
perties might be deemed a fortunate circum- 
stance. Measures, tending to encourage the sub* 
division of landed estates among heirs, accord- 
ing to the common laws of inheritance, are for 

the 
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the same reason well judged and consistent with 
good policy ; but this must be taken with some 
limitation. 

An inferior and subordinate class of pro- 
prietors hold petty estates. In the western pro- 
vinces, where the office of the first receiver of 
rents* has in some instances become hereditary, 
the class of inferior proprietors may have had 
its origin in the admission of heirs to succeed to 
the subordinate offices of collection under the 
zemindar. But this cannot be the origin of the 
petty properties which are common in the 
eastern districts of Bengal. These tenures seem 
rather to have been an extension of the rights 
of occupants, from vague permanence, to a de- 
clared, hereditary, and even transferable, in- 
terest They all bear a fixed quit-rent for por- 
tions of land which are to be inherited in regular 
succession ; and some were understood to autho-- 
rise the transfer by sale or donation, and con-* 
sequently conferred every right which consti- 
tutes a.. real property: others, not compatible 
-with alienation by sale or gift, formed an imper- 
fect and dependant property, which, never- 
theless, was inheritable in regular succession. 
J3ut bpth, by abuse, become liable to a variable 

• The milkkedem or mundil. 
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assessment, in common with the lands of other 
occupants. The untransferable but hereditary 
properties still, however, remained a little su* 
perior to the common right of occupancy, be- 
cause this ceased with possession, whereas the 
hereditary title authorised the taallukdar or his 
heir to resume possession, though his actual oc* 
cupancy might h^ve been interrupted. 

These dependant taalluks (for so they are 
generally called) were rated to the assessment of 
the village as it stands on the record already 
mentioned; at first the object was a specifica* 
tion of the revenue to be paid ; afterwards it 
only became a designation of the property : in 
the intermediate period it served to regulate their 
actual assessment by adding the new taxes to 
the recorded rent, in the same proportion at 
which their superior zemindars were rated. The. 
alienable properties above-mentioned compre* 
hend nearly the \yhole of the estates, which have 
been separated under the n^me of taalluks f, 
from the jurisdiction of superior landholders.; 
while the othpr tenures, whjch we hav$ mejx* 



t Some taalluks seem to have been the zemindari tentjre 
subdivided ; others not entitled to be deemed independent, 
\vere no better than permanent leases of land held in farm. 
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ftfcmed as likewise prevailing in the eastern" <&*» 
tricts, continue subordinate to the zemindars} 
but in both the assessment has long ceased to 
be regulated by any certain rule. Many depen- 
dant taallukdars have, nevertheless, preserved 
the benefit of a quit-rent fixed in perpetuity.* 

Estates, which were originally small, being 
subdivided according to the rules of inheritance 
fixed by the Hindu or by the Muhammedan 
law*, soon split into minute portions so incon- 
siderable, that the public accounts exhibit in* 
dependent taallukdars assessed with an annual 
revenue of a few pence ; yet the heirs, attached 
to their possessions, often limit their industry to 
their paltry estates ; or even content themselves 

* Estates of Mussulmans are more rapidly subdivided thait 
those of Hindus. The law of family-partnership generally: 
preserves the unity of the estates held by Hindus. This, 
however, is not the most material difference. The Hindu law 
divides property in equal shares among heirs of the same de- 
gree, but without commonly admitting the participation of 
females* In general, these only inherit in default of male 
heirs* The Arabian law assigns to several relations their 
specific portions as allotted by the Koran; and divides the 
remainder of the inheritance among the residuary heirs; 
giving equal shares to all males of the same degree, and half 
the portion of males to females in the same degree of con* 
sanguinity. 

indolently 
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ind&ently with attempting to maintain, on the 
income of a subdivided patrimony, the unprofit- 
able idleness of an opulent predecessor. In* 
dustry must be unsuccessful where it is limited 
to fprce the maintenance of a family from an in* 
adequate portion of land. Petty possessions are 
almost an irresistible inducement to this unpro- 
Stable diligence ; but sufficient security in lease- 
hold tenures, and the experienced advantage of 
larger farms, ought to induce petty proprietors 
to exend their industry beyond the limits of 
their own estates. As for idle indigence, it ul- 
timately finds its own remedy, though at the 
expense of population. Meantime the more 
numerous any class of unprofitable citizens be* 
comes, the greater is the present evil The 
justice and policy of limiting the subdivision of 
landed property may be questioned; but cer*» 
tainly it should not be encouraged to a minute 
degree of subdiyision* 

It may even be doubted whether subdivision 
of property in arable land be not an evil, though 
it were not carried farther than may leave estates 
of sufficient magnitude to afford to the proprie- 
tors a humble subsistence. The Indian land- 
holder is too much disposed to rest satisfied in 
the indblent enjoyment of the produce of his 

land ; 
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land; neither applying himself to husbandry oa 
his own estate, nor to any other occupation 
whence he might derive some aid to his small 
income. Straitened in his circumstances, he 
exacts the utmost rent from his tenant. Greater 
proprietors, unless impelled by the difficulties of 
an excessive contribution to the revenue, might 
pursue their own interest in allowing favourable 
terms to their tenants. A class of wealthy 
citizens contributes to the prosperity of the 
state by their encouragement of elegant arts 
and improvement of the mechanic powers; 
though the surest token of a thriving nation is 
certainly found in the consumption of super- 
fluities by the people at targe, when affluence 
permits the general use of more than the mere 
necessaries of life. But the consumption and 
use of mere food and apparel, by a set of idle 
and indigent landholders, contributes nothing to 
general prosper! ty/it shows only an unprofitable 
population. This class of needy proprietors is 
numerous in Bengal. But even the greatest 
landholders are not iji a situation to allow that 
indulgence and accommodation to their tenants 
which might be expected on viewing their in- 
come. Responsible to government for a tax 
originally calculated at ten-elevenths of the ex- 
pected rents of their estates, they have no pro- 
bable 
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fable surplus above their expenditure to com* 
pensate for their risk. In any, the greatest, cala- 
mity, a moderate tax must leave to the pro* 
prietor some income. On the contrary, a com- 
mon evil must bear down him who is assessed 
with ten-elevenths, or even with three-quarters, 
of his receipts. Any calamity, any accident, 
even a delay in his recoveries, may involve 4 
zemindar in difficulties from which no economy 
nor attention can retrieve him. He is not, 
therefore, likely to be an indulgent and forbearing 
landlord. 

From this view of the condition of land- 
holders, we are led to the consideration of the 
circumstances of tenants ; and to inquire whe- 
ther the gross produce of the lands sufficiently 
rewards the labour employed for its production, 
and in what degree of ease it supports the 
classes who subsist by their industry. The 
opulence of the commonalty constitutes the 
wealth of the nation, and the country may be 
deemed flourishing in proportion as the peasants 
are in ah easy condition. Their general mode 
of life, compared with what may be deemed 
reasonable wants, will show whether the people 
at large are well or ill supported ; considering, at 
the same time, the reward of labour to deterr 

jnine. 
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mine whether voluntary abstemiousness or real 
poverty debar them from a fuller gratification 
of their wants. But, since the earnings of 
country-labour cannot be treated of separately 
from the detail of husbandry, we shall resume 
that subject. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER V. 

Profits of Husbandry in Bengal. m 

W E have described the peasants as applying 
the labour, which they give to husbandry, sole- 
ly to ground used on their own account, and 
we have mentioned a class of tenantry monopo- 
lising land to re-let it to tlje actual cultivator 
at an advanced rent, or for half the produce ; 
but, it must be understood, that, though this, too, 
generally describes the whole tenantry, peasants 
are not wanting who superintend the culture 
performed by their servants or by hired la* 
bourers : such are Brahmins and others who axe 
restrained by prejudice from personal labour; 
or men of other tribes, whose circumstances 
admit of their contenting themselves with super- 
intending the management of the land ; or less 
opulent persons, who, nevertheless, call in the 
assistance of hired labour to aid their own. 
Reference bein^ had to the quantity of land 
tenanted, perhaps the greatest part would be 

found 
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found to be held by tenants who do employ 
labourers. But, since the servants often till 
ground on their own account also, the peasants 
were truly, in respect of number, described as 
labouring unassisted on the lands which they 
use. 

A cultivator, who employs servants, enter* 
tains one for every plough, and pays him month- 
ly wages, which, on an average, do not exceed 
one rupiya per mensem ; in a cheap district, we 
have found the monthly hire as low as eigth anas. 
But the task, on a medium of a bigha a day, is 
completed by noon. The cattle are then left to 
the herdsman's care, and the ploughman follows 
other occupations during the remainder of the 
day ; mostly he cultivates some land on his own 
account, and this he generally rents from his 
employer for a payment in kind. The quantity of 

• 

land, commonly used by the ploughman, is 
ascertained by the usage of some districts, which 
authorise a specific quantity of land to be under- 
let by tenants ; namely, for each plough two 
bighas, equal to three of the standard to which- 
we reduce the variable measures of land*. 

* At half produce, and cultivated solely by the personal 
labour of the ploughman, three bighas cannot pay the labour 
with more than seven rupiyas per annum; they must be added 
to the monthly rupiya paid by his employer.. 

H If 
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If the herd be sufficient to employ one per- 
son, a servant is entertained; and receives, in 
money x food, and clothing, to the value of one 
rupiya and a half per mensem. The same herds- 
man, ^however, generally attends the cattle of 
several peasants, receiving, for every head, a 
monthly allowance equal to about half an ana. 
One herdsman can tend fifty oxen or cows. 

Where several ploughs are kept, the peasant 
usually has a pair of oxen particularly assigned 
to the implement which supplies the purpose of 
a harrow ; for this is thought to require stronger 
cattle than are sufficient for labour. A plough 
complete costs less than a rupiya. The price of 
a grooved beam, used as a harrow to break and 
level the ground, is yet more inconsiderable. 
The cattle employed in husbandry are of the 
smallest kind : they cost, on an average, not more 
than five rupiyas each*. 

The price of this labour may be computed 
From the usual hire of a plough, with its yoke 
of oxen, which we state, on the medium result of 
our inquiries, at two anas per diem. 

• The average-price of cattle for husbandry -throughout 
Bengal might perhaps betaken still lower than five rupiyas, for 
they are bought in the vicinity of Calcutta at five and six 
rupiyas a head. 

The 
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The same cattle are also employed to drag an 
Implement which bears some resemblance to the 
harrow, but which is used for rice and some other 
Objects to thin a luxuriant vegetation, and to 
disperse the plants equally in the field : it serves, 
tat the same time, to remove the weeds. 

For a hand-weeding, the labourers are very 
generally paid in grain instead of money. Their 
usual daily allowance is from two to three s6rs t 
or twice as many pounds of grain. They bring 
their own hoes, which are small spuds, and of 
which the cost ia very trifling. Twenty labourers 
inay weed a bigha in a day. For transplanting^ 
the daily allowance and the labour performed 
are nearly the same as for weeding. No tool 
is required for transplanting rice, the whole 
operation being performed by the hand ; but, for 
other cultures where a tool is requisite, an im- 
plement, resembling a hoe on a long handle or 
one like a chissel, also on a long handle, is em- 
ployed. For hand-hoeing, the large hoe, which 
in Bengal serves the purpose of a spade, is em- 
ployed. It is wide and curved, and set on the 
handle at an acute angle : this compels the la* 
bourer to stoop much in working. The same tool 
serves for clearing of old lays preparatory to 
opening them with the plough, and for other 

HS purposes 
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purposes for which a spade would be usefuL 
The pay for digging, and generally for all coun- 
try labour, is regulated by the same allowance 
of two to three s£rs per diem, as above-mentioned. 
But reaping is generally performed by con- 
tract, the reapers being hired at a sheave in six- 
teen, or, if they also carry in the harvest, at a 
sheave in eight; and the whole expense of ga- 
thering the harvest may be paid with one mea- 
sure of grain in six, which provides for the la- 
bour of reaping, carrying, winnowing, measuring, 
and storing, the crop. The thrashing is not in- 
cluded; for corn is not usually thrashed, but is 
trodden out by the cattle of the farm. 

Though rice and pulse may find a market in 
the husk, and the task of cleaning rice and split- 
ting pulse generally fall on the first purchaser; 
yet, not unfrequently employing the peasant's 
leisure, it may be counted among the labours of 
the cottage. It is executed with a wooden pes- 
tle and mortar ; or the rice is cleaned under a 
beater of very simple contrivance, worked by a 
pedaL When the husk has been removed by 
long beating upon the diy rice, such grain is pre- 
ferred for home-consumption. If previously 
scalded, it is better adapted for preservation, and 
has been therefore more approved in foreign 

commerce. 
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commerce. As the expense of fuel is nearly equal 
to the economy of labour, the allowance for 
husking rice is almost uniform at a contract to 
return, in clean rice, five-eighjts of the weight de- 
livered in the husk. The surplus, with the chaff 
or bran, pays the toil. 

We shall not have formed a just notion of the 
reward of country labour, without comparing 
the price of it to what is gained by a cultiva- 
tor, who delivers half the produce in lieu of rent : 
ill this comparison it will be unnecessary to no- 
tice the small deductions usually made before 
partition. Some are favourable to the cultiva- 
tor, because they defray a part of his expenses ; 
Others unfavourable, because they are taxes for 
the measurement of the produce, or for religious 
appropriations. The advantage and disadvantage 
are perhaps nearly balanced, and we consider 
him as obtaining no more than an exact half of 
the produce to reward his labour and defray his 
expenses. 

Ten mans of rice are a large produce fvon» 
pne bfgha, and a return of fifteen for one : 
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Cultivator's share • . . Mans 5 © 

Seed which the proprietor 

of the land had advanced, 

'and which is repaid to him 

with 100 per centum by 

way of interest 26 10£ 

The labour of reaping, &c, 
at the rate of a sixth of 
the whole crop 1 26 10£ 

Ditto weeding twenty days 

at 2^ ser, 1 10 

_ 3 23 d 
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1 16 11 
Ditto husking, with the wastage at 
three-eights, 21 4 



35 7 



thirty-five s£rs and seven sixteenths of clean rice, 
at the average-rate of twelve anas for the 
m&n, are worth eleven anas nearly ; and this do<es 
not pay the labour of ploughing, at two anas 
per diem for eight days. It appears, then, that 
the peasant, cultivating for half-produce, is not 
so well rewarded for his toil as hired labourers ; 
and it must be farther noticed, that he is under 
the necessity of anticipating his crop for seed 

and 
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and subsistence ; and of borrowing ibr both, as 
well as for his cattle and for the implements of 
husbandry, at the usurious advance of a quarter, 
if the loan be repaid at the succeeding harvest, 
and of half, if repaid later : we cannpt then won- 
der at the scenes of distress which this class of 
cultivators exhibits, nor that they are often com- 
pelled, by accumulating debts, to emigrate from 
province to province. 

It is obvious, that, where the produce is 
greater in proportion to the seed and to the quan- 
tity of land, the sum of labour remaining the 
same, this partition of crop may leave to the pea- 
sant a sufficient payment for his toil; on the other 
hand, where it is less, it may be absolutely un- 
equal to afford the simplest necessaries. This is 
so true, that, in most lands, cultivation fpr 
this proportion of the crop is utterly impractica- 
ble. We therefore took a higher produce and 
.estimated less, labour than the general average 
would have suggested to us. But this must be 
now noticed, together with the requisite return 
.of profit on the outlay, to compare the average- 
produce with rents paid in money. 

In the husbandry of corn and small grains, it 
has been already stated, that a considerable pro- 

H 4 portion 
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portion of the land yields several crops within the 
year : much indeed yields only one ; but, on the 
other hand, the practice of crowding crops seems 
ill judged, and it returns less in proportion to the 
labour and expense than successive cultivation. 
We may therefore assume, as the middle course 
of husbandry, two yearly harvests from each 
field ; one of white corn, and another of pulse, 
oil-seed, or millet, Not that, on a medium, land 
4oes actually produce two annual crops, but 
the greater expense of cultivating two separata 
portions, for their respective harvests, at two dif- 
ferent seasons, is nearly compensated by the 
profit of obtaining, in some instances, more than 
two crops from the same field, where circum- 
stances permit; at the same time, the quantity of 
ground, which is actually used, is more than 
would be required if all land uniformly yielded 
two harvests. 

A plough, with the usual yoke of two or three 
pair of oxen assigned to it, is equal in common 
management to the full cultivation of fifteen 
bighas of land : and the expense, estimated at 
twenty-two rupiyas eight anas, averages one 
jupiya and a half for the bfgha. 
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Ploughman, at one rupiya per men- 
sem Rs 12 

Allowance to the herdsman, (say for • 
five oxen, at half an ana each,) two 
anas and a half per mensem, or, per 
annum , * . . 1 14 

Pasture, two anas a head, annually , 10 

Interest on thirty. rupiyas, the cost of 
the cattle, and on two rupiyas, the 
cost of the plough and other imple-t 
ments; at two per centum per men- 
sem, inpludiug the wear and tear of 
the plough, and the replacing of cat- 
tle ... . 8 O 



22 8 



On the medium assumed of the two crops per 
annum, the produce may be taken at seven 
m&ns of rice in the husk, and three and a half 
mdns of pulse or other grain gathered at the 
second harvest*. 

Seven 

* In the first volume of Gladwin's Translation of the 
Ayeen Akbery, page 356/ is a table of the mean produce of 
such land as is regularly cultivated. It is calculated on the me- 
dium of three years. To compare this with our estimate may 

bectfrious. 
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Seven radns, equal to four m&ns and 
fifteen s£r$ of clean rice, at 12 
anas . . . . Its 

Three and half mans, at 10 anas . „ . 



Seed repaid, a twelfth ; and expense 
of reaping, &c. a sixth ...... 1 

Labour of sowing, weeding, &c. equal 
to two weedings, or forty day-la-' 
bourers, at two and a half s6rs> 
2 ms. 20 srs» at 8 anas , 1 4 



Carried over . . , 2 10 

* • . • t . , 

The bigha noticed by the Ayeen Akbery contains 3600 
square. Ilahi Guz, and the man consists of forty sirs, each sir 
weighing thirty dams. The bigha, for which our estimate is 
formed, contains 1600 square yards, and the man consists of 
forty s6rs, containing eighty Sica weight: 3600 Ilahi Ga* are 
equal to 3025 square yards ; and thirty dams to forty-three 
Sica weight. 



Produce of a big- 
ha of 3600 Ila- 

, hiGuZtHi m4as 
and ten of 30 
dams. 



Th« tame produce 
reduced to 4be 

' Mfha of 16 
square yards, hi 
mans of 80 Sa. 
Wt to tbe set. 



dean rice, average of three sorts . 1 6 33 - 4 35 

Wheat and barley 12 38 8 - 3 30 

Pease, ehiches, vetches, and other 

pulse, average of eight kinds .780 - 2 

Millet, average of two kinds ... 9 27 - 2 35 
Seeds, yielding oil, average of three 

kinds . • . . , ♦ . 6 16 - 1 35 

Brought 



3 


4i 


Q 


3 


5 


7i 


1 


i 

6 
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Brought forward . . 2 10 
Labour of cattle for the plough, &c. . 1 8 
Rent, a fourth of the gross produce, 
including all payments to the land- 
holder or his officers 1 6 



5 8 



The peasant, consequently, does not derive 
from corn-cultivation the. very humble mainte- 
nance which we suppose, unless his family share 
in the labour for which we calculate him to pay, 
or apply their leisure to other occupations ; or, 
unless we take into account the profit drawn by 
him from the land which he underlets to his 
ploughmen at half-produce. In fact, it is not 
upon the cultivation of grain that the peasant 
depends for his profit or even for his comfort- 
able maintenance. In grazing-districts it is 
the dairy, in others it is the culture of some 
more valuable produce, which aids the hus- 
bandry of corn. In districts, where cattle 
abound, the occupying of arable-land is ne- 
cessary to entitle the peasant to pasture in the 
forest and on the downs a proportionate herd 
of cattle : in other provinces, corn, though not 
equally profitable with dearer articles, serves to 

alleviate 
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alleviate the risk attending the cultivation of 
them; for, they seem precarious in exact pro- 
portion to the greatness of the profit which 
they are expected • to afford. On the "failure of 
his mulberry or his sugar-cane, the peasant, had 
he po corn, must suffer the extremities of want ; 
but, raising in that and other grain a sufficiency 
for mere subsistence, he can wait the supply of 
his other wants from the success of other cul- 
ture ; or, he can reserve a hoard from the crop 
of a successful year to meet the difficulties of 
qne that is calamitous. 

The price of corn, which, in Bengal, fluctuates 
much more than in Europe, * has a considerable 
influence on the value of most other articles, 
though it cannot regulate the price of all. f When 
the demand for any one of them is limited to few 

persons, 

* Without famine or scarcity we have known corn four 
times dearer at the first hand in one year than in the prece- 
ding. In a cheap district, rice in the husk sold, one season, 
as low as eight mans for the rupiya. In the following year it 
was eagerly purchased at the rate of a rupiya for two mans. 

+ When the crops of corn are very abundant it is not only 
cheap but wants a ready market. As the payments of rents 
are regulated by the season of harvest, the revenue is due, 
and must be paid, whether there be or be not a vent for the 
produce. To meet Jhe demand of rent, and to provide for 

other 
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persons, as it is under a commercial monopoly, 
the purchaser is enabled to fix his own price* 
That of raw opium, for example, is regulated 
by government; and the purchase of silk also 
is almost entirely in the hands of the Com- 
pany's agents. This circumstance gives uni- 
formity to the price of the raw material. The 
value of all such articles must then be nearly 
uniform : at least their price cannot be affected 
but distantly by the abundance of the rice- 
harvest. 

A peasant, who should place his principal 
dependence on the culture of such productions, 
must experience absolute want if he sell a 
scanty crop at no higher rate than abundant 
harvests, at the same time that corn bears a 
very advanced price ; but, so long as he sows 
a sufficient proportion of land with corn, he 
cannot be destitute of food, whether the price 
of grain be high or low. From this and other 
culture he can seldom fail of being also enabled 

other disbursements which the tenant has immediate occasion 
to make, he must dispose of other more saleable produce, 
and even anticipate the harvest of it. Thus the eagerness rf 
the venders reduces the price of other articles in consequence 
of corn wanting a ready sale. For some such reason the price 
of corn seems to have a greater influence on, the general 
market in Bengal than in other countries. 

to 
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to discharge his rent, though he may be much 
straitened for the supply of his various wants, 
over and above a bare subsistence. 

But the profits of cattle are less precarious : 
they consist in the increase of stock from kine 
and in the milk of buffaloes. Cows are usually 
fpd near home, on reserved pastures, or on the 
waste lands of the village ; buffaloes, needing 
more nutriment, and thriving on rank vegeta- 
tion, do not find sufficient pasturage in populous 
districts. The herds of this sort of cattle are 
most numerous in the northern and western 
provinces, where, in the rainy season, they 
find pasturage on downs which are never sub- 
merged ; and, in the dry season, on forest-lands, 
which are mostly inundated during the rains. 
But many herds of buffaloes travel in the dry 
season into the vast forests which border on 
Bengal. 

Cattle are grazed at a very small expense. 
It does not exceed eight anas a head annually 
for buffaloes and four anas for cows. A herds- 
man, hired to attend fifty cows or thirty buf- 
faloes, at wages in grain, money, and clothes, 
amounting to one rupiya and a half per men- 
sem, (or less, if the average be taken in gra- 
zing- 
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sing-districts only,) does, in fact, receive an 
ana for each cow, and less than one ana for 
each buffalo : but this average, which- has been 
computed for all Bengal, is higher than the u- 
sual rates in grazing-districts ; the whole annual 
expense, incident to stock, cannot there exceed 
seven anas for each buffalo and three anas for 
each cow. 

The profits of the dairy arise from the sale of 
milk, of curds in various forms, and of clari- 
fied butter- As the last is the only produce 
which admits of being transported to a distant 
market, we calculate the profit as if the whole 
milk underwent this preparation* The buffalo- 
cow daily supplies the dairy with two to three 
s6rs of milk. Upon an estimate of milch-kine, 
in the proportion of two-thirds of the whole 
herd throughout the year, the annual produce 
is nearly fifteen mans of milk for each cow. 
The dairyman will contract, without wages, to 
deliver two s£rs and a half of clarified butter 
for a mdn o£ milk. At this rate, the owner of 
the herd should receive thirty-seven s£rs arid a 
half of clarified butter for fifteen m£ns of milk, 
and may dispose of it for seven rupiyas and a 
half: out of this, a deduction must be made 
for the transport from the dairy to the market ; 

since, 
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since, the cattle being usually grazed in wild 
countries, the temporary hut, which serves ftrf 
a dairy, is remote from the market. This, how- 1 
ever, with the expenses estimated at seven anas 
k head, will hardly reduce the annual profit 
tnuch below seven rupiyas for each buffalo-cow, 
or thirty-five per centum on the capital, if we 
justly value each buffalo at twenty rupiyas, and 
suppose that the increase of stock fully com- 
pensates for the loss by mortality and accident 
We make no account of the few male calves 
reared for sacrifices nor of those reared for la* 
hour ; because buffaloes are rarely employed for 
burden or in the labours of husbandry within 
the limits of Bengal proper- The profits of 
kine, by the increase of stock, bear nearly the 
same proportion to the capital which is employed 
in the purchase of the herd. They certainly 
amount to thirty per centum* 

Cattle constitute the peasant's wealth.; and 
the profits of stock would be greater, did the 
consumption of animal food take off barren 
cows and oxen which have passed their prime* 
This, indeed, cannot happen where the Hindus 
consitute the great mass of the general popula- 
tion, since they consider the slaughter of kine 
and the eating of cows flesh as sinful. But, 

many 
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many tribes of Hindus, and even some Brah- 
mens, have no objection to the use of other 
animal food. At their entertainments it is ge? 
nerally introduced; by seme it is daily eaten, 
and the institutes of their religion do require 
that flesh should be tasted even by Brahmens 
at solemn sacrifices, forbidding, however, the 
use of it unless joined with the performance of 
such a sacrifice. Daily practise, however, is 
not governed by rules of limited cogency ; and 
meat, (mutton and goafs flesh,) being more 
than double the price of vegetable food, it can- 
not be afforded as a common diet upon the u- 
sual earnings of labour. Whether this circum- 
stance has much influence, or whether entire 
abstinence from animal food be not rather ascri- 
bable to the prevalence of superstitious preju- 
dices, may be questioned. Probably both have 
influence, though the latter has the greatest 
From whatever cause it arise, the consumption* 
of animal-food is not so considerable as to ren- 
der the stock of sheep an object of general at- 
tention. Their wool supplies the home-con- 
sumption of blankets, but is too coarse and pro- 
duces too small a price to afford a large profit 
on this stock. 

t 

The orchard is what chiefly contributes to at- 
tach the peasant to his native soil. He feds a 
1 / „ I superstitious 
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superstitious predilection for the trees planted 
by his ancestor, and derives comfort and even, 
profit from their fruit. Orchards of mango-trees 
diversify the plains in every part of Bengal. 
The delicious fruit, exuberantly borne by them, is 
a wholesome variety in the diet of the Indian, and 
affords him gratification and even nourishment. 
The palmyra abounds in Bihar: the juice ex- 
tracted, by wounding its summit, becomes, when 
fermented, an intoxicating beverage, which is 
eagerly sought by numerous natives, who violate 
the preempts of both the Hindu and Mahomedan 
religions by the use of inebriating liquors. The 
coco-nut thrives in those parts of Bengal which 
are not remote from the tropic : this nut contains 
a milky juice grateful to the palate, and. is *o 
much sought by the Indian, that it even becomes 
an object of exportation to distant provinces. 
The date-tree grows every where, but especially 
in Bfhar ; the wounded trunk of this tree yields 
a juice which is similar to that of the palmyra, and 
from which sugar is not unfrequently extracted. 
Plantations of areca are common in the centrical 
parts of Bengal : its nut, which is universally 
consumed throughout India, affords considerable 
profit to the planters. The bassia thrives even 
on the poorest soils, and abounds in the hilly 
. districts ; its inflated corols are esculent and nu- 
tritious, and yield by distillation an intoxicating 

spirit; 
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spirit ; and the oil, which is expressed from its 
seed, is in mountainous countries a common sub- 
stitute for butter. 

Besides these, which are most common in the 
several provinces of Bengal, other trees are plant- 
ed, but more sparingly, and that for the 
# owners use only without any view to profit 
The various sorts of useful trees, which either 
grow wild or thrive with little care, are too many 
to be enumerated in this place. But we must 
not quit the sutyect of plantations without re- 
marking that clumps of bambus, which, when 
once planted, continue to flourish so long as they 
Hre not too abruptly thinned, supply the peasant 
with materials for his buildings, and may also 
yield him profit 

After this hasty sketch of the husbandman's 
.pursuits, it may be proper to notice more fully 
?uch productions of the soil as are the chief ob- 
jects of the merchant's attention in Bengal. 

The valuable articles of sugar, tobacco, silk, 
cotton, indigo, and opium, being the principal 
dependence of the peasant for the supply of con- 
veniences and for accession of wealth, are well 
deserving of particular consideration. Deriving 
<$ farther importance as they are the' objects of 

I g external 
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external commerce, each would separately merit 
the amplest detail, both in regard to the present 
management of them and to the traffic which 
is carried on. But precluded from undertaking 
the disquisition in the whole extent which the 
subject embraces, we may be contented with 
hasarding on each topic such observations as 
seem most material. 

Opium, it is well known, has been monopolised 
by government. It is provided in the provinces 
of Bihar and Benares, and sold in Calcutta by 
public sale. For many reasons this monopoly 
seems less exceptionable than any other. It is 
doubtless a rational object of policy to dis- 
courage the internal consumption of a drug, 
which is so highly pernicious when employed for 
intoxication. It must not, however, be concealed, 
that, by the effect of the monopoly, Bihar has 
lost the market of the western countries, which 
formerly were thence supplied, but which now 
raise as much as is consumed within their limits, 
and even furnish some opium to the British pro- 
vinces. Nevertheless, if the first grower re- 
ceive, from the monopolist, as equitable pay- 
ment as the competition of free trade could 
afford him, the monopoly cannot be deemed a 
public injury ; it only takes, for the benefit of 

the 
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the state, what otherwise would afford gain to a 
few intermediate traders. 

When the drug was provided by contract, the 
price paid to the first grower was regulated by 
the contract made with government. The con- 
tractor gave advances to such peasants as were 
desirous of undertaking the culture, and re- 
ceived the raw juice of poppy at the rates fixed 
by his contract On a medium of these rates, 
adverting to the quantity which may be esti- 
mated on each, the raw opium appears to have 
been bought at the price of 'me rupiya for ten 
sixteenths of a sir, or for one pound and a quar- 
ter nearly. 

A learned and very ingenious inquirer* esti- 
mated the produce of one acre at sixty pounds 
of opium; but we think he must have been 
misled by the result of trials on very fertile land 
in a fortunate season. Such information as we 
have been able to obtain, has led us to esti- 
mate little more than four sirs or eight pounds 
of opium from a bfgha reduced to the standard 
of four cubits of the pole, or forty yards to the 
rope; and the cultivator also reaps about seven 
sirs of seed, which may. bring eight anas, if 

•DrKeir. 
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sold for food, or for the oil that may be expressed 
from it. 

This produce, from a plant which requires a 
good soil well manured, is by no means equal to 
the production of similar soils whereon other 
valuable plants are raised. At the same time 
it requires more laBour and attention : and, in 
feet, that it is less profitable is apparent from the 
circumstance of the peasants not ambitkming 
this culture, except in a few situations which 
are peculiarly favourable to it. In other places 
they either engage with reluctance, or from mo* 
tives very different from that of the expectation 
of profit*. 

Many cultivators obtain from the same land 
a crop of pot-herbs, or some other early produce, 

• • sTo obtain, by accepting advances* an immediate supply 
of money when urgently wanted, or for the aid and counte- 
nance of the agent or contractor, if they have any point to 
contend or litigate with their landlord!. It may be likewise 
noticed, thai the contractors formerly held the peasants bound, 
*f they planted poppy one season, to continue to do so in the 
following year. When this point was decided against the con- 
tractors, they required that a peasant, who relinquished the cul? 
lure pf opium, should resign die land, on which he had formerly 
'planted poppy, to any otfier peasant willing to «fcgage for thte 
production of opium. It is obvious, that this also must operate 
as very effectual means of cofttpufetai. The system of contract? 
Jag for the provision of opium has been yyisely abandoned. 

before 
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before the season of sowing the poppy. It is 
reckoned a bad practice : whether it be so or not, 
the labour of the culture is not diminished by 
having taken an early crop. The land must in 
either method be thoroughly broken and pulve- 
rised, for which purpose it must be ploughed 
twelve or fifteen times ; this work is succeeded 
by that of disposing the field for irrigation: 
several weedings, a dressing of manure, and 
frequent watering, employ much labour; but the 
most tedious occupation is that of gathering the 
opium, which, for more than a fortnight, employs 
several persons in making incisions in each cap- 
sule in the evening and scraping off the exuded 
juice in the morning. If the greater labour be 
considered, the produce of a bigha of poppy, 
reckoned at seven rupiyas eight anas, is not more 
advantageous than the cultivation of corn : even 
computed at sixteen rupiyas, according to the 
estimate of produce above quoted, still it is 
less profitable than sugar-cane and mulberry. 

But, in the culture of opium, there are circum- 
stances which may, and which, in some places, 
actually do, render it alluring. In estimating 
the medium produce, we adverted to* the acci- 
dents of season, to which this ddic&te plant is 
particularly liable from insects, wind, hail, ?r 
unseasonable rain. The produce seldom squares 
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with the true average, but commonly runs In ex- 
tremes: while one cultivator is disappointed, 
another reaps immense gain ; one season does 
not pay the labour of the culture, another, pecu« 
liarly fortunate, enriches all the cultivators. 
This circumstance is well suited to allure man, 
ever confident of personal good fortune* 

The preparation of the raw opium is under 
the immediate superintendence of the agent or 
of the contractor. It consists in evaporating, 
by exposure to the sun, the watery particles, 
which are replaced by oil of poppy-seed, to pre* 
vent the drying of the resin. The opium is 
then formed into cakes, and covered with the 
petals of the poppy; al *<l, when sufficiently 
dried, it is packed in chests, with fragments of 

the capsules from which poppy-seeds have been 
thrashed out, 

This preparation, though simple, requires ex* 
pert workmen able to detect the many adultera- 
tions which are practised on the raw juice. The 
adulteration of prepared opium is yet more difc 
ficult to discover. It has been supposed to be 
commonly vitiated with an extract from the 
leaves and stalk of the poppy, and with gum, 
of the mimosa; other foreign admixtures have 

been 
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been conjectured, such as cow-dung, gums, and 
resins, of various sorts, and parched rice. 

The facility of adulterating opium, and the 
consequent necessity of precautions against such 
frauds, are circumstances which would justify 
the monopoly, were it even objectionable on 
other considerations, In a free commerce, the 
quality might probably be more debased to the 
injury of the export-trade. This subject we 
shall have occasion to resume* 

Tobacco, it is probable, was unknown to In- 
dia, as well as to Europe, before the discovery 
of America, It appears, from a proclamation 
of Jahangir, mentioned by that prince in his own 
memoirs, that it was introduced by Europeans 
into India, either in his or in the preceding 
reign. The truth of this is not impeached by 
the circumstance of the Hindus having names 
for the pEu*t in their own language ; these 
names, not excepting the Sanscrit, seem to be 
corrupted from the European denomination of 
it, and are not to be found in any old com- 
position. However, the practice of inhaling 
the smoke of hemp-leaves and other intoxica- 
ting drugs is antient ; and, for. this reason, the 
use of tobacco, when once introduced, soon 
became general throughout India. The plant 
is now cultivated in every part of Hindostan* 

It 
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It requires as good a soil as opium, and the 
ground must be as well manured. Though it be 
not absolutely limited to the same provinces, its 
culture does prevail mostly in the northern and 
western districts. It is thinly scattered in the 
southern and eastern provinces. In these, it is 
seldom seen but upon made ground ; in those it 
occupies the greatest part of the rich land, which 
is interspersed among the habitations of the 
peasantry. 

The culture is laborious, as it requires the 
ground to be thoroughly broken by repeated 
ploughings. The tobacco, though transplanted, 
needs one or two weedings ,and a hand-hoeing. 
It is frequently visited by the labourer to nip the 
heads of young plants, and afterwards to pick off 
the decayed leaves. But the crop is gathered with 
little labour, and the dry ing of the tobacco does 
not employ much time : for it is dried by simple 
exposure to the open air, either on beds of grass 
or on ropes; it is; however, removed under -shel- 
ter during the great heat of the flay and the 
heavy dew of the night. 

* 

The whole expense of the culture, upon an 
average of the districts where it most prevails, 
and which are among the cheapest of Bengal, 
does not exceed four rupiy as per bf gha, althougli 

land, 
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land, appropriated for tobacco, be rated at a irighr 
rent. The produce, estimated at five and a half 
ro&ns from a bigha of the standard of four cubii* 
to the pole, and this quantity, valued at one to- 
piya per man, shews tobacco to be a. very 
profitable culture* Accordingly it is eagerly pat* 
sued, although the cultivators do not acknow- 
ledge «o large a profit. Upon the result of direct 
inquiries, we might have stated the produce 
at no more than three m£ns and a half; ami 
the actual disbursements for labour and rent 
were estimated on the same information at two 
rupiya$ and a half. But, when this was compare 
ed with other less laborious cultivation, the ex- 
pense seemed greatly under-rated. At the sam* 
time we wer£ led by small trials to doubt the in* 
formation which we had received respecting the 
produce. An accident, affording the opportuni- 
ty of ascertaining the quantity of tobacco ac- 
tually obtained from a considerable quantity of 
land, suggested the correction which has been 
adopted by m 

i 
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Though it require an excellent soil, tobacco 
might be produced in the greatest abundance 
to supply the consumption of Europe. Raised 
cheaply, it would yield a considerable profit ta 
the exporter upon moderate freight. Small ex- 
periments have been made. Of their success 

we 
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we are not accurately informed; but we have 
reason to suppose, that the tobacco of Bengal 
was not of the quality or had not the prepara- 
tion which are desired by the European con* 
aimer. Yet it cannot be doubted, that, under 
the immediate direction of persons sufficiently 
acquainted with the quality that is preferred in 
foreign markets, tobacco might be raised to suit 
them at no greater expense than in the present 
management: and, if it were proyided purposely 
for exportation, it would be invested with a 
less advance on the original cost, than it can 
have been yet procured at a market remote 
from the place of growth, after passing through 
the hands of intermediate dealers, who trade on 
small capitals, and who, therefore, need large 
profits. 

Tobacco might be shipped at the rate of three 
current rupiyas and a half, or (including every 
charge for duties and agency in Calcutta) at less 
than four current rupiyas for a man. The best 
tobacco bears a greater but arbitary value ; the 
worst, on the contrary, costs much less: we 
take the usual price of a middle sort, and sup- 
pose that it can be shipped at that rate, and 
that it could support a competition with the 
ordinary kinds imported into England from North 
America. 

One 
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One ton, or 27 mins, at four Ct Rs 

per man, 108 Ct Rs «£i0 16 

Interest and insurance, at fifteen 

per centum 1 14 6 

Freight payable in England, at 

six pounds sterling . 6 

£ 18 8 6 
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Sold at thirty shillings per 
cwt. exclusive of customs 
and excise «£28 

Chaiges of merchandise, 
&c. as reckoned by the 
India Company on other 
goods, at three percen- 

turn . . 14 9 

87 5 $ 

Profit £S IS 9 



mm 



If freight must be paid at £ IS per ton, z 
loss would be sustained, unless the tobacco 
equal the best sorts that are imported iron* 
America. 

Excepting tobacco, which is exotic in India, 
this fruitful region seems to have been the 

parent- 
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farent-country of most productions, which were 
once ranked among luxuries, but which are now 
become necessaries of life* The sugar-cane, 
#hase very name vra$ scarcely luK>wni>y the 
antient inhabitants of Europe, grew luxuriantly 
throughout Bengal # in the remotest times. 
ftom India it was introduced into Arabia, and 
thence into Europe and Africa. It is said, by 
some auflhors, to have been indigenous in Ame- 
rica; this opinion might perhaps be disputed, 
for historical facts seem to contradict it. Certain 
it is, that the cane was carried in the year 1506 
from the Canaries to St Domingo, where the first 
sugar-work was soon after erected by an enter- 
prising Spaniard. The cultivation was pursued 
with such success in the islands, and on the con- 
tinent of South America, that the produce soon 
undersold the sugar of other countries ; and the 
importation of it from India, which was shortly 
afterwards discontinued by the Portuguese, has 
-only lately been revived. 

* Gaur, the antient name of the capital of Bengal, and of 
the province itself, is apparently derived from Gety which, both 
in the antient and modern languages of India* signifies raw 
sugar. From the Sanscrit term for manufactured sugar (Sar- 
cara) are derived the Persian, Greek, Latin, and modern Euro* 
peari, names of the cane and its produce* Even the Afabic 
term may be also deduced from another Sanscrit word (cfiand), 
which bears the same signification. 

A 
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A sudden rise in the price of sugar in Great 
Britain, partly caused by a failure in the crop* 
of the West Indies, and partly by the increasing 
consumption of this article throughout Europe, 
was felt as a serious evil by the British nation; 
Their eyes were turned for relief towards Ben* 
gal, and not in vain. An immediate supply was 
obtained from this country ; and the exportation 
of sugar from Bengal to Europe, which had com- 
menced a ftw years earlier, still continues, attd 
will, it is hoped, be annually increased to meet 
the growing demand for it,' and to benefit, i» 
common with the West-India islands, by the 
advanced price which it bears iu the markets of 
Europe. 

From Benares to Rengpur, from the border* 
of Asam to those of Catac, there is scarcely a 
district in Bengal or its dependent provinces 
wherein the sugar-cane does not flourish. It 
thrives most especially in the provinces of Bena- 
res, Bihar, Rengpur, Birbhum, Birbwan, and 
M£dnip6r; it is successfully cultivated in ati, 
and there seem to be no other bounds to 
the possible production of sugar in Bengal, 
. than the limits of the demand and consequent 
. vend of it. The growth for home-consumption 
and for the inland trade is vast, and it only need? 

encouragement 
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encouragement to equal the demand of Europe 
also. 

It is cheaply produced and frugally manufac* 
tared. Raw sugar, prepared in a mode peculiar 
to India, but analogous to the process of making 
muscovado, cbsts less than five shillings sterling, 
per c w t An equal quantity of muscovado sugar 
night be here made at little more than this cost ; 
whereas, in the British West Indies it cannot be 
afforded for six times that price. So great a dis- 
proportion will cease to appear surprising, when 
the relative circumstances of the two countries 
shall have been duly weighed and impartially 
considered. Agriculture is here conducted with 
most frugal simplicity. The necessaries of life 
« ch4=r in InduL. m any other confer- 
cial country, and cheaper in Bengal than in any 
-other province of India. The simplest diet and 
most scanty clothing suffice to the peasant, and 
the price of labour is consequently low. Every 
implement used in tillage is proportionably cheap, 
and pattle are neither dear to the purchaser nor 
expensive to the owner. The preparation of su- 
gar is equally simple arid devoid of expense. 
The manufacture is unincumbered with costly 
works. His dwelling is a straw hut ; his machi- 
nery and utensils consist of a mill, constructed on 

the 
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the simplest plan, and a few earthen pots. la 
short he requires little capital, and is fully re- 
warded with an inconsiderable advance on the 
first value of the cane. 

The same advantages do not exist in the West 
Indies. It is worthy of observation, that the 
labour of the negro constitutes more than three* 
fifths of the cost of sugar in Jamaica. So that, 
if the West-Indian planter were even able to 
substitute straw huts for liis expensive build*, 
ings, or, simple implements and earthen vessel* 
for his intricate machinery and costly apparatus, 
still the price of labour would be an insuperable 
bar to a successful competition. Independently 
of calculation and comparison, it is obvious, that 
the labour of a slave must be much dearer than 
that of a freeman, since the original purchase 
will always form a heavy charge, from which 
hired labour is exempt. Moreover, the West-* 
Indian slave has no incentive for exertion ; nor 
can he be roused to it, by the smart of recent 
chastisement or the dread of impending punish- 
ment. 

Slavery, indeed, is not known in Bengal. 
Throughout some districts, the labours of hus- 
bandry are executed chiefly by bond-servants. 
Jn certain provinces, the ploughmen are mostly 
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slaves of the peasants for whom they labour ; but, 
treated by their masters more like hereditary 
servants, or like mancipated hinds, than like 
purchased slaves, they labour with cheerful dili- 
gence and unforced zeal. 

* 

In some places, also, the land-holders have a 
claim to the servitude of thousands among the 
inhabitants of their estates. This claim, which 
is seldom enforced, and which in many instances 
is become wholly obsolete, is founded on some 
traditional rights acquired many generations ago, 
in a state of society different from the present : 
and slaves of this description do in fact enjoy 
every privilege of a freeman except the name ; 
or, at the worst, they must be considered as vil- 
lains attached to the glebe, rather than as bond- 
men labouring for the sole benefit of their own- 
ers. Indeed, throughout India, the relation of 
master and slave appears to impose the duty of 
protection and cherishment on the master, as 
much as that of fidelity and obedience on the 
slave, and their mutual conduct is consistent 
with the sense of such an obligation ; since it is 
marked with gentleness and indulgence oh 
the one side, and with zeal and loyalty on the 
other. 
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: Though yre admit the fact, that slaves may be 
found in Bengal among the labourers in hus- 
bandry, yet in most provinces none but freemen 
are occupied in the business of agriculture. 
The price of their daily labour, when paid in 
money, may be justly estimated at little more than 
one ana sica, but less than two-pence sterliqg. 
In cities and large towns the hire of a day-la- 
bourer is, indeed, greater; because provisions 
are there dearer, and the separation of the man 
, from his family renders larger earnings neces 
sary to their support : but, even in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta, men may be hired for 
field-labour at the rate of two rupiyas and a half 
per mensem, which is equivalent to two-pence 
halfpenny per ,diem. Compare this with the 
price of labour in the West Indies, or coippare 
with it the still cheaper hire of labour by a pay- 
ment in kind, a mode which is customary 
throughout Bengal. The allowance of grain, 
usually made to strong, labourer?, cannot be 
valued at more than one ana, and does in reality 
cost the husbandman much less. The average 
would scarcely exceed a penny halfpenny. In 
short, viewed in every way, labour is six times, 
perhaps ten times, dearer in the West Indies 
than in Bengal. 

K 2 In 
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fln the iwurftrtfe bf ftmtwveny, some advocates 
fat the West-Indian islands averted the genera 
fcnbetifity of the tontives of these provinces and 
their deficiency in toil and efcertiofc. This ob- 
jection does not require a formal refutation ; we 
need only refer those, who entertain doubts on 
this subject, to the numerous and beautiful manu- 
turea of Bengal, and to the daily proofs which 
its inhabitants give, of patient labour and imita- 
tive genius. In other pleas, brought fcrwartl fey 
those who cohtend for the right of the West-In- 
dian merchants to the monopoly of sugar, Ben-* 
gal seems to be considered by them as a foreign 
and tributary country, whose industry should be 
suppressed and discouraged, if it can, by any 
means, clash with the interest of particular co- 
* lonies. But this can no longer be considered as 
a mere subjugated country, from which Great 
Britain draws a precarious atid temporary tri- 
bute, tt is now intimately connected, and ought 
to be fittmly incorpotated, with the empire, of 
which it forms a considerable branch, and to the 
support of which it largely contributes. The 
government of that tiftpire has as obvious an 
interest in promoting its prosperity, as in study- 
ing the welfare of other provinces subject to 
Great Britain. 

Convinced 
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. Convinced, a* ti&y doubtless ve, th^Englapd 
may receive sugar from Bengal without any real 
injury to the West-Indian Inlands, the govern- 
ment will surety tolerate, and even encourage, 
the importation of it from Bengal. For this 
purpose it is ojtfy necessary to equalise the duties, 
and permit the sugar tp be conveyed on private 
shipping. The effects of such an equitable ar- 
rangement may be made evident, by computing 
the cost of sugar shipped iji Bengal, and the rate 
at which it mijght be delivered by the British 
merchant to the English consumer. We shall 
obviate the possibility of any objection to the 
grounds of this calculation, by assuming the 
price actually, paid in Calcutta for the best 
clayed sugar, instead of the estimated rate at 
which muscovado could be afforded. It would 
not be unreasonable, in estimating the future 
cost of sugar on the supposition of a regular and 
extensive demand, to make a suitable deduction 
for greater cheapness in consequence of more 
universal cultivation; since the manufacturer 
3nd merchant dealing more largely, would be 
contented with smaller profits on quicker re- 
turns- Great improvement, too, may be expected 
in the manufacture of it ; but, although this be 
sufficiently probable, it may be more satisfactory 
to ground the present estimate on the price paid 
in Calcutta, previously to the great enhancement 
caused by the late extraordinary demand, 

K 3 On 
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On a retrospect to the period when the culti- 
vation and manufacture kept pace with the wants 
of the market, we may justly state the average 
cost of the best clayed sugar in Calcutta at six 
sica rupiyas for the factory mfin*. At this rate, 
a cargo of five hundred tons, imported in London, 
should cost the English merchant less than 36s. a 
cwt, exlusive of dutiesi and charges in England. 

15,000 factory ms. at 

6Sa Its . 90,000 
Export - duties 

and fees . . 2,362 8 
Packing, por- * 

terage, and 

boat-hire * . 5,418 12 
Commission on 

90,000 Sa 

Rs at 5 per 

centum . . 4,500 



12,281 4 



1,02,2814 11,864 12 

Freight, at 61. per ton 3,000 

Insurance on the outlay, at 10 per 

centum * 1,186 9 

* We take a much higher rate than the average of many 
years would suggest, to avoid any cavils against our esti* 
male. Sugar might probably be shipped for less than six ru- 
piyas per man. 

Brought 
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Brought forward 16,051 I 
Interest on the same, at 5 per centum, 

for a year ; 652 10 



<+> ■■ ■— 



£ 16,703 11 



MMMM04MMMWW 



Outy on 475 tons at 15s. as is 

paid on West-Indian sugar, 7,l&5 

Charges of merchandise, &c. 
as reckoned by the Indian 
Company, at 3 per centum 

on the value • , f 997 10 

8,122 10 



* ■ » ■ 



^24,826 1 



«MM|Mi 



Deduct from the quantity originally 
shipped, £ per centum for wastage 

. and uncQvered risks, the remaining 
475 tons will produce, at 70 shil- 
lings the cwt ...... i 33,250 



Profit ,£8,423 19 



Compare herewith an estimate grounded on $ie 
present rates of freight and pustoms : 

4 

K 4 500 
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5bO tons of clayed sugar shipped in 

Calcutta for 11,864 12 

Freight, at 15/. per ton 7x500 

Insurance on the outlay, at 10 per 

centum, 1,186 9 

> 

Interest on the same, at 5 per centum 
for a year ; . 652 1(* 



wm*m*m 



£1 1,203 11 



W*M*BfM»«H**rti 



Duty on 475 ton of sugar, 
at c£37 16 3 per cen- ( 
turn ad valorem, • as is 

- now paid on East- 
Indian sugar 12,572 13 

Charges of merchandise, 

&c. . . • 997 10 

'- — 13,570 3 



■»■■>. 



34,773 14 
Amount of the sales . . •. 33,250 

Loss ........£ 1,523 14 



•*■ 



Hence it is evident that the exporter from 
Bengal, so long as he must pay 221. 10s. or even 
151. per ton for freight, and J037 16 3 per cen- 
tum 
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turn ad valorem for duties of custom *, can re- 
sort to the English market then only when 
sugar sells for more than eighty shillings the cwt» 
including duties : but, if he were at liberty to 
provide freight on the lowest terms for which he 
eould obtain it, and if duties were equalised, he 
might derive profit by selling clayed sugar for sixty 
shillings the cwt, and muscovado for much less. 
Hitherto the very enhanced price of sugar in 
England has encouraged the importation of it 
from Bengal, in spite of unequal duties and $*> 
cessive freight Remove these disadvantage^ 
and Bengal will supply Great Britain, at. a cheap 
rate, with a part of what the calls of the Eng* 
lish market require, and will, thereby, prevent 
the exaction of an inordinate profit on the fugar 
produced in ihe West Indies. 

Let us now pass to another production, for 
the sale of which also India maintains a compe* 
tition with the Islands of America* 

Cotton is cultivated throughout Bengal. For* 
merly the produce was nearly equal to the con* 
sumption, and very little was imported by sea o$ 
brought from inland countries. But the increase 
of manufactures, or the decline of cultivation, 
has now given rise to a very large importation 

• The duties are paid in England by the purchaser, but the 
charge in effect falls upon the importer. , 

from 
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from the banks of the Jamuna and from the 
Dekhin. It is there raised so much more 
cheaply than in Bengal, that it supports a sue-* 
cessfiil competition, notwithstanding the heavy 
expenses of distant transport by land and water ; 
and undersells cotton of a middle quajity in those 
very provinces where this article was heretofore 
abundantly produced. A fine sort of cotton is 
still grown in the eastern districts of Bengal, for 
the most delicate manufactures; and a coarse 
kind is gathered, in every part of the province, 
from plants thinly interspersed in fields of pulse 
or grain. This last kind is almost exclusively 
employed in the coarsest manufactures for homer 
consumption ; and the cotton, imported through 
the DoaT), chiefly supplies the looms- at which 
better cloths are wove. A 

. Several spefeies and numerous varieties of the 
plant afford .this useful production. Some sorts 
are undoubtedly iudigenous in America ; others 
are certainly natives of India. Whether exotic 
or indigenous in Arabia, it has been long 
known there : the culture was thence introduced 
into the Levant; and the produce, with its 
Arabic name* was conveyed into Europe. But 
Jndia 1ms, in all times, been the country most 

* The names of cotton in most languages of Europe are 
obviously derived from the Arabic Kutn. 

celebrated 
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celebrated for cotton-manufactures; and eved 
now, although the skill and ingenuity of British 
artisans have been exerted in the improvement 
of this important branch of manufactures, the 
finest muslins of Bengal remain still unrivalled 
by the fabrics of Great Britain. 

Notwithstanding this inferiority in muslins, 
and the disadvantage of dearer manufacture in 
other sorts, the establishments formed in Great 
Britain tor cotton have added greatly to the 
prosperity of British commerce, and well deserve 
the encouragement which they receive. In the 
infancy of the manufacture, the West Indies 
abundantly supplied the raw material which wasi 
required. None was received from Bengal; 
and even Surat did not gain a new mart for. 
its cotton, but continued to supply China and 
other countries, where the merchants of Bombay 
had been long accustomed to find a vend for 
this production. But the increasing wants of 
Great Britain soon began to exceed what the 
West Indies were able to furnish. A consequent 
enhancement of price induced some enterprising 
merchants to send cotton, from Surat and Bom- 
bay, to Europe. The adventure was successful, 
and has been followed. by similar experiments 
from Bengal to England and to China. These 
have been rewarded with profit ; and the expor- 
tation 
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tation of cotton-wool now promises to become a, 
permanent branch of trade. 

Should the husbandmen of Bengal find en- 
couragement to resume the extensive culture of 
this production, the foreign demand will become 
the source of great accession of wealth to this 
province ; or, should the competition of cotton 
imported from Agra continue to impede the 
cultivation of it in Bengal, still benefit will be 
derived to both countries from the commerce of 
an article in such general request 

Different sorts, very unequal in quality, are 
imported into Bengal; the best is brought by 
land from Nagpur, in the Dekhin, to Mirzapur, 
in the province of Benares, which town is the 
principal mart of cotton. Its average-price may 
be there reckoned at sixteen to eighteen rupiyas 
for 100 pounds by weight, or c£2 4 6 per cwt> 
nearly. The usual contract for its transportation 
from Nagptir to Mirzapur, a distance which, by 
the shortest route, exceeds four hundred miles, is 
thirty-four rupiyas for 500 pounds laden upon 
toe ox *. This, it is true, includes duties levied 

on 

* Small oxen carry a less load, and their hire is reduced ao 
cordingly. A large ox, able to carry 500 pounds in journeys 

of 
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on the road : we shall therefore, instead of in* 
herring the prime cost from these grounds of 
computation, state the usual price at Nagptir, 
upon the result of direct inquiries, at an aver- 
age-price, which, reduced to English weight and 
money, is equivalent to two-pence halfpenny 
for one avoirdupois pound. 

The next sort of cotton is imported at the. 
same mart from Jalwen, a town situated to the 
westward of the Jamuna river, and not very dis- 
tant from the city of Calpi. It is transported 
by land from that town to Canhpur, on the 
Ganges; a distance little exceeding seventy 
miles. From Canhpur it is brought to Mirza«> 
ptir by water, and there sells, on a medium, for 
two pounds sterling a cwt, nearly. The market,: 
it should be remarked, is very fluctuating ; and, 
has been known to vary within few months from 
eleven to ^twenty-two rupiyas the mdn ; but the 
average here assumed will not be found, upon 
the minutest inquiry, to deviate much from tbe 
most strict accuracy. 

Anothef sort, of nearly equal value in the 
Indian market, but certainly superior in the 

of eight or ten miles a day, may be hired* for the transport of 
merchandise between Mirzapur and Nagpur, at the rate of 
twenty rupiyas, exclusive of duties. 

Itogth 
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length and fineness of its staple, is brought* by a 
land-carriage, of more than five hundred miles, 
from Ameraweti, a well Jcnown mart in the 
Dekhin, situated about thirty miles south of 
the city of Elichpun The prime coat, reduced 
to English money, is less than two-pence for an 
avoirdupois pound ; as it sells at Mirzapur for 
the same price with that which is brought from 
Jal wen, or at most five per centum dearef. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the places 
whence cotton is imported. The chief mart for 
'that which is produced in the province of Agra 
is Hatliras, near the Jamuna river. It is thence 
conveyed, by an easy land-carriage for a hundred 
miles, to Ferrukhabad on the Ganges, and 
from that city by water to Mirzapur, where it 
usually sells for £\ 13 per cwt. A better 
sort frojn Cu^ch'hora fetches a superior price, and 
may be estimated at the average-rate of £\ \6 
per cwt. 

We have noticed this difference in the quality 
of various sorts of cotton imported into this 
province, for the purpose of showing that such 
kinds as shall be found best suited to the dif- 
ferent wants of manufactures in Great Britain 
may, it is presumed, be now procurable- in Ben- 
gal. 
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gal If any sort be requisite, which is not now 
grown in countries contiguous to Bengal, the 
cultivation of it might doubtless be diffused 
there without difficulty. A perennial species, 
which produces cotton of uncommon beauty and 
excellence, has been already introduced from the 
Island of' Bourbon. An enterprising, individual 
actually formed a considerable plantation of it 
tn the province of Benares.. Tho.ugh his«ex? 
periment was not successful, other species, at 
the same or in other places, may, perhaps, be ad- 
vantageously introduced. 

The value of those sorts of cotton, which have 
been hitherto exported from Bengal, is now ascer- 
tained by sufficient experience. The cotton of 
India appears to have an acknowledged superi- 
ority over that of the Levaiit, and equals in the 
British market some of the imports from Spanish 
America and the Brazils. Were it as well 
cleaned, it would support a better competition 
than it now does with the produce of the West- 
Indian Islands ; and, if freight from Bengal and 
Bombay to England were reduced to an equitable 
rate, it would successfully rival all other coun- 
tries, even though the price of cotton-wool in 
Great Britain should return to the former level. 
An estimate of the expense, for which it may be 

landed 
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Jrtnded . in England, will confirm the opinion 
"which we have now hazarded* 



1/ 



- The price of the best cotton at the mart of 
Mirzaper has been estimated by us at <£% 4 <S{ 
that of the lowest quality of good cotton, at 
«£l 13. The cost of conveying it by water to 
Calcutta is thirty rupiyas for 100 large mins, 
tMr 16s. 6d % for a ton. But it may be mori 
adviseable to take the average-price of the Cal- 
cutta market. . This would be highly rated fof 
the best sort at £ 2 15 the cwt, and for the 
other at <£% 5 ; we shall, however, ground com- 
putations on these prices : 

1 140 bales of cotton, containing 
4000 cwt, nearly, provided at 
«£2 15 per cwt ,£11,000 

Freight for 570 tons by measure- 
ment, at ,£15 per ton 8,550 

Ihxties on the export from Cal- 
cutta at Sa Rs 1 762 204 8 

Screwing, packing, porterage, 
boat-hire, &c. SaRs5021 . . . 590 10 

Insurance on ,£20,000, at £ 10 . 2,000 Q 

Commission on <£\ 1,000, at five 

« 

per centum >....♦ £50 

11 *m 9 

,£22,894 18 



■^ wm 



Consequently 
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Conwqueritly', the cost of cotton-wool imported 
from Bengal ihto England, exclusive of charges 
at London, is £5 14 6 per cwt, or 12^ 
-the pound. We*e freight reduced to six pounds 
<br a ton, the saving in that charge, with in- 
surance, would amount to <£5630, and the best 
cotton would therefore cost the importer 9-Jrf 
the pound. His farther saving in the first pur- 
chase, and subsequent charges on the second 
sort of cotton, would amount to little more than 
•«£2350. This, consequently, would cost him, at 
the present rate of freight, eleven-pence the 
•pound ; or, when the hire of tonnage becoiries 
cheaper, eight-pen^e. He* would derive ample 
profit by selling at sixteen or seventeen pence 
<for the pound, defraying, however, the India- 
~Company's duty and the charges of merchandise 
in London. Since the best sort, before-men- 
tioned, would produce a higher price and 
• command a more certain market than the sorts 
which have been hitherto tried, we are dis- 
posed to hope, that Bengal would be found 
^capable of supporting a successful competition, 
•'in the British market, with the Levant, with 
Spanish America, and with all other foreign 
'-countries, which now rival the British West 
rlndies in the English market 

r ' 

• *«»«*: >* 

Europe 
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Europe was antiently supplied with silk through 
the medium of Indian commerce. But, ao 
cording to most authors, it was the produce of 
China only, and even there was sparingly pro* 
educed. Were the fact important, it might be 
shewn, that the culture was not unknown to the 
eastern parts of Hindustan. For the antient 
language of India has names for the silk-worm 
and for manufactured silk; and, among the 
numerous tribes of Hindus, derived from the 
mixture of the original tribes, there are two 
classes, whose appropriated occupations (whence, 
too, they derive their appellations) were the feed* 
jng of sUk-worow and the spinning of silk. 

* The excessive price which silk bore in Europe, 

when it could he obtained only through the con** 

merce of India, rendered this the most valuable 

article of oriental traffic. The silk-worm, long 

since introduced into Greece, afterwards pro- 

. gagated in Italy, and more lately in France, 

left India deprived of its exclusive comraeree 

in silk* Bengal has now recovered a shsfe 

in the supplying of this production; ba& 

unless we are misinformed, the raw silk of 

Bengal bears in the European market a price 

somewhat inferior to that of the best Italiap 

silk. As the filatures of Italy have been 

copied 
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pied in Bengal, it does not occur to us that 
we ought to ascribe this inferiority to defective 
manufacture. It has been thought that the best 
silk is not obtained from worms fed on the sort 
of mulberry which is commonly cultivated in 
Bengal Experiment has seemed to confirm this 
notion, and possibly the management of the 
silk-worm may be likewise defective. That this 
may be the more easily ascertained, we shall fully 
describe the present management, although this 
detail will leave us no room to notice a curious 
topic, namely, that of silk obtained from wild 
worms, and from those which are fed on other 
plants besides mulberry. It is a subject in- 
teresting as well as curious, since much silk of 
this kind supplies home-consumption, much is 
imported from the countries situated on the 
north-east border of Bengal, and on the southern 
frontier of Benares ; much is exported, wrought 
and unwrought, to the western parts of India ; 
and some enters into manufactures, which are 
paid to be greatly in request in Europe. 

To plant a new field, the waste-land is opened 
with the spade in the month of April ; good soil 
is brought, and enough is thrown on the field 
to raise it one cubit. The ground is well broken 
with the plough, and levelled with an imple- 
ment, which in form resembles a ladder, but 

L 2 which 
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"Which supplies the place of a harrow. The 
mulberry is planted in October; the slips are 
cut a span long, and are thrown into a hole 
and covered from the sun; they are continually 
watered until, at the end of a fortnight, they, be- 
gin to vegetate- They are now transplanted in* 
to the field, in holes distant a span from each 
other, and nearly one span deep; four or five 
cuttings are placed obliquely in each hole, which 
is then filled up so as to cover the slips with a 
finger of earth closely pressed dowta. So soon 
as the plants appear in December, or January, 
the field is weeded. In April, when they are 
grown to the height of a cubit, they are topped 
so as to leave a stem one hand high ; otherwise 
♦it is thought that the leaves would be bitter 
and hard, and that the worms would refuse them. 
A hand-hoeing is now given, - and a fortnight 
afterwards the leaves are ready for use. The 
-plant is then cut down a little above the root^ 
and the silk-worms are fed with tile leaves; 
the field is weeded, if necessary, and another 
crop is obtained in June, and a third in July ; 
but the leaves only of this last crop are gathered, 
without cutting the stem, because that operatioft 
at so late a season would, it is apprehended, in- 
jure the plant. The field is again weeded, and 
a fourth crop is ready in September: after gar 
thmng'it, the ground is ploughed four times with 
*■-*«. ♦ - two 
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two ploughs, and levelled with the implement 
above-mentioned. In November, a hand-hoeing 
assists vegetation and accelerates the best crop, 
which is cut in December ; this is followed by a 
hand-hoeing and weeding, and is succeeded by 
another crop in March. The same course ra* 
commences ; and the field, if sufficiently attended 
and laboured, will continue to be productive du* 
ring many years. 

Five varieties of silk-worms are distinguished ; 
the kind, which, as its name indicates, seems to be 
thought native, is prefeif ed # . The balls, pre- 
served for the grain, are kept in bags suspended 
to the roof of the peasant's hut ; when the insect 
is ready to burst its prison, a few cods are placed 
in a large basket on one shelf of a frame provided 
for the nurture of the worm. The frame in com- 
mon use consists of sixteen shelves placed in a 
shed upon vessels filled with water, by way of pre- 
caution against ants. After the moths quit thefr 
covering f, attendance is required to move the 

* • It is called disl. Whether this and other sorts be only 
varieties of the Bombyx Mori (as is probable}, or diffferen* 
species, we have not learnt. The wild silk-worms seem to be 
different. 

+ From the perforated balh, a coarse silk is obtained, whictf 
is known in th.e home-commerce by the name of Nat. 

.« L 3 males, 
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males, so soon as their functions liave been peiv 
formed, and the females, when they liave pro- 
duced their eggs. The basket is carefully co- 
vered with a cloth, and in a fortnight the worm 
quits the egg. They are first fed with leaves 
chopped very fine; as they advance in their 
growth, they are dispersed into more baskets on 
the several shelves of the frame, and are sup- 
plied with leaves cut in larger pieces, and lafcr 
terly with whole leaves, until the period when 
the insect quits its food : as soon as it recom- 
mences eating, branches of mulberry are throwq 
on with the leaves upon them, and* the insects 
fat with eagerness and soon fill the baskets on 
the whole number of shelves: they arrive at 
theie full size in little more than a month from 
their birth; and, changing their skins for the last 
time, are disposed to begin their cones. They 
are now removed to baskets divided into spiral 
compartments, where they spin their webs and 
cover themselves with silk. When the cone 
is completed, a few are set apart for propa* 
gation, and the rest are exposed to the heajt 
of the sun for the purpose of killing the 
chrysalis* 

■ « 

The peasants sell the cones to the filatures, 
most of whiph are m the employ of the Com* 
pany. from the rejected bqlk* they wind silk 
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by the following process. The cones must be 
allowed to cool after exposure to the sun ; the 
excretions of the worms are collected from the 
feeding-baskets and thrown into a hole dug for 
that purpose. The balls of silk are put into the 
hole, which is carefully covered up. In two 
days the cones are taken out and boiled in 
an earthen vessel, and the silk is wound off 
by a hand-reel or by the common one, both o€ 
which are simple, and do not differ materially 
from the machines used for the same purpose in 
Europe. From the fur. picked off the cones, a 
coarse silk is spun, which is- used for making 
parpets and for other purposes. 

Iii the districts to which our inquiries respect- 
ing silk have been limited, the culture of the 
mulberry is estimated at fifteen rupiyas fourteen 
anas, and the produce at nineteen rupiyas eight 

# 

gnas for the bfgha*. From the apparent pro. 

fit 

• First planting for a fold of ope Blgha. utu *r 

Cost of mulberry-cuttings .....,..,,.... 1 
Eight ploughing*, with two ploughs each, at &ur 

anas ............#* * .. 2 O 

Expense qf planting the slip* . . . *. % 

Two bqwd-hoeings .................. 2 8 

Weeding twice ,•.,*•» 2 Q 

*ent .. f . f ... .\ ......... t ..... 4 

Total outlay before a crop be obtained . . 13 8 

L 4 Annual. 
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fit of three rapiyas and ten anas must be de* 
ducted the superintendence of the culture, and 
some labour which is not provided for in the 
estimate ; such as that of gathering the crop and 
transporting it. 

• The peasant, who feeds his own silk-worms,' 
gives full employment to his family ; how far 
their labour is rewarded may be judged from the 



Annual. 

Four ploughing^ as before 

TT wo hand-hoeings . „ . . 

Weeding five times . , . 



1 
2 
5 




8 




6 ft 



Rent .............;.. v . ... . 

Use of money, at twenty-five per centum on the 
first outlay .....*.•,.•...♦..... 



4 



3 6 



7 6 



15 14 



Annual produce, if the plant be sold, (as h. fre- 
quently practised). 
In December, 7 loads of plant, (each load as 
much as. one labourer carries,) at I rupiya • . 
March /...... 5§ do at & anas . 



• • 9 



May 
June . • 
July . . . 
September 



• • t 



5 da at 8 — 
4 do at 8 — 

6 do at 8 — 

4$ da at. 8 — 



7 a 

ii 12 
2 8 

2 

3 O 
2 4 



19 4 



usual 
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usual estimation of the produce of silk. A 
frame, filled with worms from 6*40 cones, pro* 
duGes near fifty pounds weight of balls of sill^ 
after consuming ten loads of mulberry leaves ; 
consequently one hundred weight and a half o( 
cones, or two mans nearly, may be obtained from 
the produce of one blgha of land : the best cone* 
may be sold to the filatures at the rate of eigh# 
teen s6rs for a rupiya ; but a deduction must bs 
made herefrom tor such balls of silk as are of 
inferior quality. We have not materials for 
estimating the expense and produce of filatures* 
With the hand-reel, two s6rs (or four pounds 
avoirdupois) of silk are obtained from a mil* of 
cones. This ,reel is tedious in its operation ; but 
labour with it is paid no better than that of spin- 
ning cotton-yarn, namely, about one rupiya 
and a half for a s£r of yam. However, the 
charges of filatures cannot be much greater; 
and, making an allowance for the proportion of 
inferior silk reserved for Indian consumption, 
and similar to what is known in Europe by 
the name of floretta, the prime-cost of filature-? 
silk, shipped for Europe, need not exceed 
ten current rupiyas for a s£r ; if it sells on a 
medium at twenty-five shillings for the great 
pouncl a it might qiford a considerable profit 5 *. 

The 

* The production of raw silk in Bengal might be increased 
to supply much more than 150 or 200 tons, which is said to be 

the 
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The manufacture of indigo appears to have 
been known and practised in India at the earliest 
period. From this country, whence the dye 
obtains its name *, Europe was antiently suppli* 
fd with it, until the produce of America engrossed 
the market Within a very late period, the en* 
terprise of a few Europeans in Bengal has i$* 
vived the exportation of indigo, but it has been 
mostly manufactured by themselves. The nicety 
of the process, by which the best indigo is mad<v 
demands a skilful and experienced eye. It is 
not from the practice of making some pounds 
from a few roods of land that competent skill 
can be attained, Yet such was the manage* 
ment of thenatives. Every peasant individually 
extracted the dye from the plants which he had 
cultivated on a few biswas of ground ; or else the 

the quantity now exported. Perhaps the districts, to which it 
is limited, cannot raise a much greater quantity than they da 
at present: but the silk-worm, has been tried in South Bihar, 
and in the northern provinces of Bengal ; and, upon the result 
of experiment, we are warranted to pursume that the produce 
ttoa might be more generally diffused. It is at present almost 
confined to a part of the 'province of Berdwan, and to the vici- 
nity of Bhagirathi river and great Ganges, from the fork of 
those rivers for a hundred miles down their stream. 

* Indicum, from which the words indico and indigo are 
derived. The Americans, it is said, call it anil, which is an 
evident corruption of the oriental name nil. Yet the plant is 
probably indigenous in America, as well as in Hindostaru. 

manufacture 
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manufacture was undertaken by a dyer, as an oo 
casional employment connected with his pro- 
fession. The better management of Americaia 
this respect, rather than any essential difference 
in the intention of the progress, transferred the 
supply of the market to America ; for, it is now 
well ascertained that the indigo of Bengal, so far 
as its natural quality may be solely considered, 
is superior to that of North America and equal to 
the best of South America ; and, although some 
labour be wasted in the process used by the na- 
tives, or at least, though the labour b$ not so 
well applied as it is in manufactures conducted 
on a larger scale, the cheap price at which tha 
natives did nevertheless afford it # would have 
preserved the market, had not the superior 
quality of the indigo, which is made at large 
manufactures, given to this a decided pre- 
ference. 

The spirited and . persevering exertions of * 
few individuals have restored this commerce to 
Bengal, solely by the superior quality of their 
manufacture ; for, so far as regards the culture, 
no material change has been made in the prac- 

* It was formerly made and sold, in the province of Agra* 
at ten or sixteen rupiyas for.the man of forty dams. See the 
Ajeen Akberry, vol, II, page 46. . 
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tice of the natives. Ground of any sort, that isf 
fertile and secure from probable inundation, isf 
prepared as in the common husbandry, and sown 
m the broad cast during the latter months of the 
hot season, or at the commencement of the rains. 
It should be weeded twice or oftener ; and, with 
no farther labour, the early plant is ready for 
cutting in the beginning of August; and the 
fields, arriving successively at maturity, supply 
the works until the commencement of October. 
Other management has been tried by throwing 
the land into furrows, and by sowing in drills, 
but without much success. One improvement,* 
however, deserves notice, as it enlarges the sea* 
son of cultivating and manufacturing indigo j 
it consists iu sowing early in the hot season 
ixpon low lands, for a crop to be reaped at the 
Commencement of the rains before the annual 
inundation, or sowing at the same season upon 
higher ground for an early crop forced by fre- 
quent watering of the field. This has been in- 
troduced in the western districts, where circum-t 
stances have admitted of experiments. In the 
southern provinces, the manufacturers cultivate 
little themselves, but purchase the plant from 
the neighbouring peasantry: it seldom yields 
produce beyond the year in which it is sown, 
while rattoons or Fay-ov^rs are preserved, in the 

western 
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western provinces, to the second, and even to the 
third and fourth, years. 

: Of the Expense and produce it i$ not easy t* 
jfi|rm an accurate estimate, because many fac- 
tories purchase the plant by measure, while others 
:pay for the quantity of land, and some pfant 
their own indigo. The produce in different 
jseasons is most Widely unequal j and, in the same 
.season, equal quantities- of the plant afford very 
disproportionate quantities of the dye. However 
it may be stated, that four rupiyas for a bfgfca 
-do not ill pay the rent and culture; and the 
manufacturer need not be dissatisfied if he obr 
tain six pounds of the dye from each bigha, aft. 
•an expense of manufacture, including his own 
subsistence, little exceeding the cost of the 
plant, 

* • « > 

The profit of the manufacturer depends on 
the quality of the indigo : and this is very un- 
equal, since it varies according to the skill of the 
manufacturer. Excluding indigo of very superi- 
or quality, the medium price of it, %tfhen sbld 
*for exportation, cannot be rated higher than 
current rupiyas 140, or sica rupiyas. 120, for a 
jman; this affords to the manufacturer a mere 
subsistence, from a speculation wherein the es&- 
*.* . * - pense 
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<pense is certain and the returns precarious. * The 
fact confirms the estimate, for it is well know* 
that little has hitherto been gained by the spe- 
culation. The successful planters are few ; the 
unsuccessful, numerous* t 

: The manufacture is nevertheless pursued with 
spirit, and not unreasonably; for, experience 
may be expected to correct the errors which 
are unavoidable in new undertakings. The sagsf 
city of ingenious men has greatly improved the 
jrocess, which is still in the progress of improve* 
ment, for determining the most advantage* 
ous size and proportion of the steepers and 
batteries, for ascertaining with precision the 
period of sufficient fermentation and agitar 
tion, for drying the indigo expeditiously, and 
subjecting it to a progress calculated to prevent 
injury by worms and maggots, and for an ar- 
rangement to conduct the progress with the 
utmost cleanliness, with economy of labour, and 
without wastage, 

* It is not easy to estimate the prime-cost of indigo. In dis- 
tricts where the production is cheapest in favourable seasons, 
it is, also, almost precarious, and sometimes fails entirely. From 
information received, we are disposed to state the prime-cost 
from 60 to 1 00 rupiyas for a man. Probably the real average of 
-the cost may fall between seventy and eighty rupiyas* 

From 
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From an inconsiderable production/ it ha* 
grown, through the exertions of private person^ 
to an object of great commercial importance; 
and, under a skilful and frugal management, it 
may be expected to reward the enterprise by 
which it has been established. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Internal Commerce. — Grain, — Piece-Goods* 
•— Saltpetre, — and other Objects qf Expor- 
tation* 

-BENGAL, from its western boundary to the 
shores of the sea, is watered by the Ganges, 
and is intersected in every direction by tnany 
navigable streams which fall into that river. 
Few districts are wholly destitute of internal 
navigation. In most of them, lakes, rivulets, 
and water-courses, communicating with great 
rivers and becoming passable in the rainy sea- 
son, conduct boats to the peasant's door. But, 
his valuable produce being reaped at other sea- 
sons and disposed of as soon as gathered, he 
derives less benefit from navigation than the 
survey of its extent would lead us to suppose. 
Land-carriage coi\veys the greater part of the 
produce from the place of its growth to that of 
its embarcation on the Ganges ; and the rapid 
currents and dangerous shoals, of many consi- 
derable rivers, forbid the use of large vessels 
and permit the passage of none but canoes and 
-• small 
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dmall boats. The navigation does, nevertheless, 
employ a vast number of large vessels. It is in- 
teresting to note, at a mart of great resort, the 
various constructions of boats assembled ther£ 
from different districts, each adapted to the 
nature of the rivers which they generally navi- 
gate. Fancy has had some share in planning 
them, but the most essential differences are 
evidently grounded on considerations of utility. 
The flat clinker-built vessels of the western dis- 
tricts would be ill adapted to the wide and stormy 
navigation of the lower Ganges. The unwieldy 
bulk of the lofty boats, which use the Ganges 
from Patna to Calcutta, would not suit the rapid 
and shallow rivers of the western districts, nor the 
narrow creeks through which vessels pass in the 
eastern navigation; and the low, but deep, boats 
of these districts are not adapted to the shoals of 
the western rivers* 

In one navigation, wherein vessels descend 
with the stream and return by the track-rope, 
their construction consults neither aptitude for 
the sail nor for the oar. In the other, wherein 
boats, during the progress of the same voyage, 
are assisted by the stream of one creek and 
opposed by the current of the next, under banks 
impracticable to the track-rope, their principal 
dependence is on the oar : for, a winding naviga- 

M tiou 
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tion in narrow passages admits of no reliance on 
the sail. Often grounding, in the shallows, vessels 
wouM be unsafe if built with keels. All the 
constructions of Bengal want this addition, so 
necessary for sailing ; and it is probably owing 
to the same cause, that so rude a form for the 
rudder, as that of a large oar, has been so long 
retained. 

The various forms now in use afford vessels 
built more economically than they could be 
constructed on a European model. They are 
cheaply found. A circular board tied to a bam- 
bu cane forms the oar ; a wooden frame, loaded 
with stones, is the anchor ;. a few bambus lashed 
together supply the mast; a cane of the same 
species serves for. a yard to the sail; this, again, 
is made of the cheapest materials *. The trees o£ 
the country afford resins to sheath the vessels j and 
a straw-thatch supplies the place of a deck . to 
shelter the merchandise. The vessels are navi- 
gated with equal frugality : the boatmen receive 
little more than their food, which is most coph 
tnonly furnished in grain, together with an 
inconsiderable allowance, im money, for the pur- ; 

* A coarse sackcloth, wove from twine made of the fibrous 
stem of the rushy crotalaria, or of the hemp hibiscus ; both of 
which plants are abundantly cultivated throughout Bengal* fojr 
this and other uses of twine, rope, &c. - y 
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$hase of salt aUcl for tiie supply of other petty 
wants. 

It is estimated that the owners of vessels, an4 
those who conduct in person the principal part 
of the internal commerce, transport their own 
merchandise for a much smaller expense than 
the freight which they usually charge to 
others, The rates of this freight, from mart to 
mart, are in general regular and uniform. 
From the average of hire for different voyages^ 
a medium may be assumed between three and 
four mpiyas on a hundred mans for a hundred 
miles. * 

In the land*carriage, the owners of the cat> 
tie are also the principal traffickers, oftener pur* 
chasing at one market to sell at another, than 
letting their cattle to resident merchants. They 
transport the merchandise upon oxen trained to 
burden, and sometimes upon horses, (of that 
small brejsdof poneys, which is common in Ben* 
gaj,) more rarely, on buffaloes. These, though 
more docile even than oxen, are seldom em- 
ployed! for burcjen withm the limits of Bengal 
proper ; they require more substantial pasture 
than can be gleaned on a journey from the road* 
side ; and, fond of lying in water, they would da* 
mage their load in the rivers, which they have 
frequept occasion to ford. Yet, in the eastern 
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parts of Bengal, and still more so in the province* 
wliich border on its western frontier, buffaloei 
are employed both for draft and carriage. We 
have even seen them nsed in the labours of hus- 
bandry. But the buffalo is more slugglish and £ 
slower traveller than the ox, and does not bear 
a much greater burden. Large cattle will cany 
a load of six mans, on easy journeys of eight or 
ten miles, and even the small cattle are tasked 
with two mans. The strongest oxen <may 
be hired at the rate of eight anas per diem on 
the dearest roads. In general, the price of land- 
carriage need not exceed one rupiya a min fora 
hundred miles. The average of customary rates 
in different provinces would exhibit a much 
smaller sum ; and the- carrier does certainly 
tfahsport merchandise for his own account at far 
less expense than the hire which he is ac- 
customed to charge. He can feed his cattle, 
dnd even buy fodder when necessary, pay the 
wages of one driver tor four bullocks, and 
gradually reimburse to himself the purchase of 
his oxen, if his daily gain amounts to two anas 
for every head of cattle, in a district moderately 
cheap, or three anas, in the dearest provinces. 

Did the roads permit the use of carts, land- 
carriage would be much cheaper; but the high- 
ways are not generally in a condition for distant 
journeys with wheel-carriages. At a former period 

the 
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the communication was better assisted A 
magnificent road, from the banks of the Ghaghra 
or Dewa to the Brahmeputre, formed a safe and 
convenient communication at all seasons, in -a 
length of four hundred miles, through countries 
exposed to annual inundation* Of the cause- 
ways and avenues, which formed this road f 
aojne remains may yet be traced. Other high* 
Ways, less extensive, but communicating from 
town to town, facilitated intercourse between 
«very part of the country. At present the beaten 
path directs the traveller ; but no artificial road, 
nor any other accommodation, alleviates hia 
fatigue, and his progress is altogether barred in 
the rainy season, 

That, in the short l^p§e of q. few years, mag- 
nificent roads should have fallen into such total 
decay as barely to leave the trace! of their former 
direction, and of the public inns, or serais, which 
accommodated travellers, must be ascribed to the 
want of substantial and durable materials for 
their construction. The country affords none, 
unless they be brought from hilly countries, at 
an enormous expense, or unless bricks be burn? 
ed for the purpose, The great cost of highways, 
which have been constructed with these materials 
jn the neighbourhood of the principal European 
Stations, discourages the hope of such roads be- 
. i M 3 poming 
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doming general. But> under the encouragement 
and attention recently given to this important 
object, they may be constructed, as they formerly 
were under the native government^ by the sim- 
ple expedient of raising the soil between two 
ditches, and throwing up causeways, where a low 
situation requires them. The accommodations 
tehich travellers need can only be expected when 
frequent intercourse will pay for the providing of 
them, and the state of society must be very 
different from the present: for, even in the 
principal cities, the stranger finds no accoirn 
Jnodation either at public serais or private 
inns*. 

» 

If we turn to the routes of navigation, we 
Shall find that travellers are no better accommo* 
dated, though this ?node of travelling be most 

* The institution of public fans for the accommodation of 
travellers seems very antient in Hindustan. They were re- 
gulated by Shir Shah,, who appointed a particular tribe tp the 
charge of them. In many place*, where public buildings for 
that purpose and wanting, the streets, or open spots, in which a 
few families 0f this tribe and profession have taken up thete 
&bode, are dignified with the name of serai:* A and niay be called 
private inns; ?ubltc se^aisj together with weJU and resting-, 
places, haye always been more numerous in Hindustan proper 
and in the Defchin than in Bengal: they still are so, and the 
reason is obvious : travelling by land is more frequent there, 
yrhile travelling by water is more common in Bengal. 
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general. The various sorts of barges which are 
in use' show, that the opulent inhabitants of 
Bengal are not indifferent to convenience on their 
journeys. But persons, whose circumstances arc< 
less affluent, navigate the rivers of Bengal on 
less convenient embarcations. 

4 The want of accommodation, in travelling 
by land or water, is doubtless the consequetice 
of limited intercourse, and becomes, in its turn, 
a Cause of discouragement to frequent com- 
munication. If duly weighed, it will appear no 
unimportant circumstance, whether considered 
as indicating general poverty or the decay 
6f commerce and agriculture. A brisk trade re- 
quires much intercourse, and this again promotes 
traffic, by early information on the wants or 
the abundance of different provinces. A languid 
Commerce, which merely fetches^ in an establish- 
ed course, the produce of provinces usually 
cheap to dispose of it in districts usually dear, 
cannot note the smaller variations of markets ; 
and, consequently, the prices of different dis-* 
tricts find their level slowly, and vibrate between 
wide limits. The effects which great variations 
in the price of land-produce have upon hus- 
bandry are obvious. , 
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THe languid state of internal commerce, in* 
frrred from the circumstances above-mentioned, 
k confirmed by the review of the commodities 
which it exchanges and by the estimate of their 
.amount The exportation of grain fa* corn- 
districts, and the returns of salt, constitute the 
principal object of this trade. The importation 
of cotton from the western provinces, and the 
exchange of tobacco for betle*0tit* together* 

* No person need be told, that the use of this nut, with 
lime, the leaves of the betle-vine, and the inspissated juice of 
8 species of mimosa, is universal throughout India. Another 
variety of the betle-nut, which is much softer than the common 
sort, is chewed singly, or else with cardamoms, spices, of 
tobacco; or with the samfe things which were fira£ mentioned* 
but loose instead of being wrapped up in the betle-leaves. 
The common areca-nat is the produce of Bengal; plantations 
of that beautiful palm-tree are common throughout the lower 
parts of this province, and the nut is no inconsiderable object 
of inland commerce. The mimosa c'hadyr (or catechu, if 
this* barbarous name must be retained,) grows wild in almost 
every forest throughout India. Its inspissated juice (absurdly 
called terra japonica) is an import from rH-cultivated districts 
itito those which are better inhabited, and need not, therefore, 
be noticed in this pl^ce. The. betfe-tine (ia species of pepper) 
is cultivated throughout India, and lis leaves are seldom 
transported to any considerable distance from the place of their 
growth : covered vine-yards, containing this plant, or artificial 
1 mounds on which they have formerly stood, are to be seen i)r* 
the precincts of almost every town or populous vfflage. , The 
culture is laborious, and is mostly the separate occupation of a 
particular tribe ; and, for this rjtasOfi, it has been Jeft unnoticed 
by us in a former chapter. 
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with some sugar, and a few articles of less noisy 
complete the supply of internal consumption* 
Manufactures are almost limited to the wants of 
their immediate neighbourhood, excluding from 
this consideration the provision of the puhlis 
investment and the calls of foreign trade. Piece* 
goQtJ.% silk, saltpetre, opium, sugar, and indigo 
pass almost wholly through the Company's 
Jiands, excepting only what foreign commerce^ 
and the traffic to various ports in India, export; 
of such among these articles as the Company da 
not monopolise. 

Grain, the internal commerce of which is en- 
tirely conducted by the natives themselves, sup* 
plies the consumption of the cities and the ex- 
port-trade of Bengal Though salt be die re- 
turn of that trade, the corn exceeds it in amount; 
tiiis cannot be rated at less than two crores for 
corn transported from considerable distances j 
exclusive, consequently, of the supplies drawn 
from the immediate neighbourhood of cities and 
searportB. 

Except in cities, the bulk of the people is 
every where subsisted from the produce of their 
own immediate neighbourhood. In Bengal, they 
#fe in general fed on the produce of their own 
cultivation as has already been shown ; but the 
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observations offered on that point are not ap* 
plicable to the clothing of the people. At a 
moderate computation, the consumption of ma* 
nufactures, though the dress of the natives be 
ftimple, does not fall short of six crores of ru«* 
piyas. It cannot be questioned but that, if they, 
were fabricated in districts favourably circum- 
stanced, from such manufactures, to supply the 
consumption of others better adapted to other 
productions, the labour, which is now employed 
m such districts for the supply of their own con* 
sumption, would be better directed to more pro* 
fitable arts and manufactures, and hence would 
arise mutual benefit to both, and great encourage- 
ment to an increased internal comtnerce. 

The reflections, which we might suggest on 
this topic, will occur to any person who consi- 
ders attentively the manufactures of Bengal; a 
subject to which we shall now proceed, as it na- 
turally offers itself after the foregoing account 
of raw-produce and of gruff commodities. The 
public, however, is in possession of much infor- 
mation on this subject, and we shall, in conse- 
quence, confine ourselves to a few general ob- 
servations. 

An erroneous doctrine has been started, as if 
the great population of these provinces could not 
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Avail to effect improvements, notwithstanding 
opportunities afforded by an increased demand 
for particular manufactures Or for raw-produce ; 
because, " professions are hereditary among the 
" Hindus ; the offspring of men of one calling 
" do not intrude into any other ; professions are 
" confined to hereditary descent ; and the pro- 
w duce of any particular manufacture cannot be 
** extended according to the increase of the de- 
*' mand, but must depend upon the population 
** of the castj or tribe, which works on that 
" manufacture : or, in other words, if the de- 
" mand for any article should exceed the ability 
*' of the number of workmen who produce it* 
u the deficiency cannot be supplied by calling 
u in assistance from other tribes," 

In opposition tp this unfounded opinion, it is 
necessary that we not only show, as has been- 
already done, that the population is actually suf- 
ficient for great improvement, but we must also 
prove, that professions are not separated by an 
impassable line, and that the population affords 
a sufficient number, whose religious prejudices 
permit, and whsoe inclination leads, them to 
engage in those occupations, through which the 
desired improvements may be effected* 
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'The Muselmans, to whom the argument 
Above-quoted cannot in any manner be applied, 
bear no inconsiderable proportion to the whole 
population. .Other descriptions of people, not 
governed by Hindu institutions, are found among 
the inhabitants of these provinces : in regard to 
these, also, the objection is irrelevant. The 
Hindus themselves, to whom the doctrine 
which we combat is meant to be applied, can* 
not exceed nine^tenths of the population ; pro* 
bably they do not hear so great a proportion to 
the other tribes** They are, as is well known, 
divided into four grand classes* but the three 
first of them are much less numererous than the 
S6dra. The aggregate of Br&hmen, Cshatriya^ 
and Vaisya, may amount, at the jnost, to a fifth 
of the population j and evven these are not absor 
hitely restricted to their own appointed occupa^ 
ttonsf. Commerce and agriculture are uni* 
versally permitted j and, under the general de* 
signation of servants of the other three tribes, 
the S6dras seem to be allowed to prosecute any 
inanufacture, 

f In the eastern districts of Bengal, the Muselmans are al-. 
ynoat equally numerous with the HipfJus. In the middle part 
of Bengal, they do not constitute a fourth of the population 
To the westward, the disproportion is still greater. 

f Menu., Chap. 10. yer.*81. 8$, and $3, and yer. 98. 
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In this tribe are included, - not oflly the trae 
Sudras, but also the several casts whose origin 
is ascribed to the promiscuous intercourse of the 
four classes* To these, also, their several occupa- 
tions were assigned, but neither are they re- 
stricted by rigorous injunctions to their own 
appointed occupations. For any person, unable 
to procure a subsistence by the exercise of his 
own profession, may earn a livelihood in the 
calling of a subordinate cast, within certain li- 
mits in the scale of relative precedence assigned 
to each; and no forfeiture is now incurred by 
his intruding into a superior profession. It 
was, indeed, the duty of the Hindu magistrate 
to restrain the encroachments of inferior tribes 
on tlie occupations of superior casts ; but, .un- 
der a foreign government, this restraint has no 
existence. 

# In practice, little attention is paid to the li- 
mitations to which we have here alluded ; daily 
observation shows even Brdhmens exercising the 
menial profession of a Stidra. We are aware 
that every cast forms itself into clubs, or lodges, 
consisting of the several individuals of that cast 
residing withiq a small distance ; and that these 
clubs, or lodges, govern themselves by particu- 
lar rules and customs, or by laws. But, though 
some restrictions and limitations, not founded 
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religious prejudices, are found among their 
by-laws, it may be received as a general max-" 
im, that the occupation, appointed for each 
tribe, is entitled merely to a preference- Every 
profession, with few exceptions, is open to 
every description of persons; and, the discou-* 
ragement, arising from religious prejudices, is 
not greater than what exists in Great Britain 
from the effects of municipal and corporation 
laws. In Bengal, the numbers of people, ac- 
tually willing to apply to any particular oceupa* 
tion, are sufficient for the unlimited extension 
of any manufacture. 

If these facts and observations be not cons** 
dered as a conclusive refutation of the un-r 
founded assertion made on this subject, we must 
appeal to the experience of every gentleman, 
who may have resided in the provinces of Ben* 
gal, whether a change of .occupation and pro- 
fession does not frequently and indefinitely oc-r 
cur? whether Brihmens are pot employed in 
the most servile offipes ? and whether the Siidra 
, is not seen elevated to situations of respectability 
t and importance : in short, whether the asser* 
tion above-quoted be not altogether destitute of 
foundation? 

. s 
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Cotton piece-goods are the staple manufac-* 
ture of India. The various sorts, fabricated i% 
different provinces, from the north of Hindus^ 
tan to the southern extremity of the peninsula, 
are too numerous for an ample description of 
them in this place. A rapid sketch must here 
suffice. It will serve to convey some notion of 
fhe various manufactures distributed through 
the districts of Beqgal and the adjacent pro 
vinces, 

Plain muslins, distinguished by various names, 
according to the fineness and to the closeness of 
their texture, as well as flowered, striped, or 
chequered, muslins, denominated from their pat- 
terns, are fabricated chiefly in the province of 
Pak'ha. The manufacture of the finest sorts of 
thin muslin is almost confined to that province; 
other kinds, wove more closely, are . fabricated 
on the western side of the Delta of the Ganges ; 
and a different sort, distinguished by a more 
rigid texture, does not seem to be limited to 
particular districts. Coarse muslins, in the shape 
of turbans, handkerchiefs, &c. are made in al* 
most every province; and the northern parts of 
JBenares afford both plain and flowered muslins, 
tyhich are not ill adapted to common uses, 
though incapable of sustaining a$y competition 
with the beautiful and inimitable fabrics of 
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Under the general appellation of calicoes 
are included various softs of cloth, to which no 
English names have been affixed. They axe, 
for the most part, known in Europe by their 
Indian denominations. Khasahs are fabricated 
in that part of Bengal which is situated north 
of the Ganges, between the Mahanada and 
Jsamad rivers, from Maida to Berbazd. Cloths, 
nearly similar in quality, and bearing the same 
name, are made near Tanda in the Vizir's do 
minions. Bastas are manufactured in (he south- 
west corner of Bengal, near Lak'hipur; and, 
again, on the western frontier of Benares, in the 
neighbourhood of Alababad; and also in the 
province of Bihar, and in some bther districts* 
Sanas are the chief fabric of Or^sa; some are 
made in the districts of Mddnipur, more are 
imported from the contiguous dominions of the 
Mahrattas. A similar cloth, under the same de- 
nomination, is wrought in the eastern parts of 
tbeprwince of Benares ; Garhas are the maftu~ 
tore of JB^rbhdm; still coaJrser cloths, denominat- 
ed Gezis ind Gezinas, are wove in almost every 
district, but especially in the Doab. Other sorts 
of cloth, the names of which would be less fa* 
miliar to an English reader, are found in various 
districts. It would be superfluous to complete 
the enumeration. 

Packthread 



V 
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Packthread is Mrovfe into aackrcbth in many 
J>htffcs and especially ton the aottbetn frontier 
tef Bengal pmj*r< it is there taiptoytf w 
.clothing by the mountaineers. A tort Of draws 
is made from cotton in the neighbourhood of 
Patna and of Chitgaon ; and flanttel, w«U wovt 
but ill f idled, k Wrought fttPatti&s&d some other 
places. Blankets are made every where for coop 
mon use. A coarse cotton doth, dyed red with 
tbeaft materials, fe veiy generally Us*Ij it is 
chiefly nwnlfac tared in thft micWle of th* Doa& 
Other sorts, dyed of various eotairjj but eipfc* 
fcially blue, are prepared for iahmd^otoiucTce and 
for exportation by sea* Both fiae axfd ooatst 
calicoes receive a topical dpfoft with p&towrt&t 
And with fbgitjie colours, ft* eotarooft \m & 
ft*U of for e*portoti4n. The p*evb4« of Jtoi> 
nates, die city of Patna, and the uejgbbourbood 
of Calcutta, are the principal ift&ts of ftfafliaiM* 
factiire ; concerning which we cannot omit to 
Kpiark, ttfct the making g£ ebbtfz appear* tp be 
m or^nal art i» Ittdife foqgr sine* i«3ei«f4 
Mid bteught t9 sagfeat apfcbtf P*«UeB4y, 
that the ingenuity of artists in Europe bw hi- 
therto added little improvement, but in the su* 
gerior akgftwe of tbe gatt##* ,; - 



.«..*, 



* aft* *f £tn«^. «plHt b&erb*4. tarr 
imitated kn fadla,; toft wi&wt tm&# 

N 
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success; and some of die more antient manu- 
factures of the country are analogous to those 
which have been now introduced from Europe. 
We allude to several sorts of cotton cloth. Dh 
mi ties of various kinds and patterns, and cloths 
resembling diaper and damask-linen, are now 
made at Dak'ba, Patna, Tanda, and many other 
places. 



neighbourhood of Murshedabad is the 
ehief seat of the manufacture of wove silk ; 
tafeta, both plain and flowered, and many other 
sorts, for inland-commerce and for exportation, 
are made there more abundantly than at any 
other place where silk is wove. Tissues, bro- 
cades, and ornamented gauzes, are the manufac- 
ture of Benares. Plain gauzes, adapted to the 
uses of the country, are wove in the western and 
southern corner of Bengal. 

• The weaving of mixed goods, made with silk 
and cotton, flourishes chiefly at Malda, at 
Bhigelpdr, and at some towns m the province of 
Berdwau. 



winch may be considered as in 
an intermediate state between the infancy of 
raw-produce and the maturity of manufacture, 
has |tau already noticed, A considerable quanti- 
ty 



»• to 
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ty is exported to the western patts cif India i 
knd much is ibid at Mirzapiir, a principal mart 
tof Benares, and passes thence to the Mahratti 
dominions and the centrical parts of Hln* 

dustan; 

The tefcser, 6r wild silk, is procured in abufl^ 
dance from countries bordering on Bengal, and 
from some provinces included irithin its limits. 
The wild silk-worms are there found on several 
sorts of trfceS, which are comthon ib. the fotests 
of Silliet, Asam, and the Dekhin. The cones 
are large, but sparingly covered With silk. In 
colour and lustre, too, the silk is fair inferior to 
that of the domesticated insect: But its cheap- 
ness renders it useful in the fabrication of 
coarse silks. Thd production of it may be in* 
creased by encouragfemefit, and & veiy lirge 
quantity may bfe exported in the raw state at d 
very moderate rate: It might be used in Eiiropfe 
for the preparation of fcilk gqbtis ; tod, mixed 
with wool or cotton, might form, as it now 
does in India, a beautiful and acceptable mariu* 
factiita 

■ * i 

• Whether these!, amoiijg tlte hiimeftnis objects 
which present themselves^ deserve the attention 
Of the British merchant, or the consideration «>f 

N 8 the 
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the British legislature, we will not pretend t? 
determine. If it should be even thought expedlr 
eat and equitable that the wear of Bengal mus- 
lins be prohibited, for the encouragement of En- 
glish manfactures, (which appears to us extremely 
doubtful,) still let the productions of Bengal have 
a free vent; numerous channeb would be 
opened which could not possibly ctad* or in? 
terfere with, the industry of the British inanur 
facturer. In short, to use the wwda of a 
committer of the Court of Directory "The 
" native* of India are equally Qritish wbjecty j 
" and Qvsty mind mu?t revolt at an atfeepipt to 
" prevent those natives from improving the 
" produce of their soil by their iogeonfey and 
"labour," 

The cojpqjeice of saltpetre Bright be Rightly 
noticed, were if not particularly interesting cm 
account of the decided superiority of these 
province*, which is ifa nothing more conspici** 
OW t^fu^fn this production, Considered with 
a ww t$> jpfcnc e, th* process by whjch it is 
obtained from earth, and its reproduction in the 
same ground, are curious and deserving of diligent 
ftttej&tipi}; but we shsll not incroach on the pro- 
vipce «f tffcro minutely to describe that process, 

Or tfrfyt&dzfc on tbeaatnml operation by whi<& 

earth 
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earth is impregnated with this salt We shaH 
only remark, that the elementry substances, 
which form nitrous acid, are known to ttriat 

in the atmosphere* 

■•> ... 

Common observers hare noticed, that grounds 
much trodden by cattle, the watts of inhabited 
places, and, in short, any rubbish wherein pn- 
trifying animal-substances abound, do naturalfy 
afford nitre and culinary salt by exposure to the 
atmospherical air. Artificial beds are made ~ in 
India, as in Europe, upon these principles; But 
with Jess trouble than in most other cdfutitt i ies. ; 
It is only necessary to collect the earth of old 
Walls, or the scrapings of roads, cowpens, and 
other places frequented by cattle, and 1 to leave* 
mounds of such earth exposed to the weather. 
Both nitre and culinary salt are : naturally 
fbrmed there; and the saltpetre is extracted by 
filtering water through earth so impregnated 
With nitre, to dissolve and bring away the salt 
which it contained* The brine is evaporated b>r 
boiling, and, when cold, afiwds nitre by crystal 
fixation. * The salt, thus obtained, % again dis- 
solved, 

V 

* The culinary salt is afterward* obtained kj farther eya*. 
pocation of the brine j but it is much contaminated with bit* 
ter salt In provinces of India, remote from the sea* (in 
Ayudh, and in the district of Benares, for example J a similar 

N 3 process 
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. wired, boiled, and scummed ; and, when it has 
copied, after sufficient evaporation, the brine 
yields the saltpetre of commerce. Ip the same 
earth, nitre is reproduced within two yeato ifl 
sufficient quantity to subject the earth to the 
samp'procpss, with equal success ; fixing, how 
$ver, a sufficient quantity of new rubbish, withr 
out which the nitre would be neither abundant 
nor easily coUeftpt}, 

The manufacture of saltpetre soarcdy.passe^ 
the eagtern a lintyt* of Bihar. The parching winds 
from the we$t <p4 ityt formerly extend beyond 
the stttne Uqut*. Jt is a practical remark, that 
the production of qitre is greatest during thq^ 
prevalence of the hot winds, which are perhaps 
essentia} to its abundant formatjop. In the 
change pf seasons* which l^as b^en re^nayke^ 
within a few years last past^ the hot winds have; 
extended their, influence to Bengal proper. Per- 
haps the manufacture of saltpetre might now be 

prpcess is Jolly wed to obtain culinary sak, without extracting 
die nitre, • Is is only, necessary to evaporate ^he brine, until 
tfce salt fall to the bottom of the vessel : bat the natives push 
the evaporation top far, often leaving the brine exposed to 
the heat of the sun, in large shallow vats, until nothing but 
dry salt remain. Impure as this salt is, it may be easily re* 
fined by obvious methods, which the author of this note hVs 
cftcn practised; and by which he has obtained culinary salt/ 
sufficiently pare for all domestic uses. 

attempted 
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attempted with success in many districts of tbis 
province. 

The actual extent of the manufacture would 
admit of a much greater production, thin oom* 
merce is qow supplied with. The present quan- 
tity, including the importation from provinces 
west of Bihar, falls short of 200,000 m&ns, the 
greatest part of which passes into the Company's, 
warehouses at the first cost, which does hot 
much exceed two rupiyas for a m£n. The rest, 
paying duty and charges of transport, and afford* 
ing profit to several intermediate dealers, sells 
in general at four or five rupiyaa the mAn, for 
internal consumption, or for traffic with different 
parts of India* 

The exportation of saltpetre to Europe is, at 
all times, chiefly confined to the Company's in* 
vestment, and exceeds 50,000 m&ns; for their 
annual importations into England, on an average 
of thirteen years, endingtin 1792, amounted to 
37,913 cwt At the commencement df the late 
war, die exportation by private pertons, whe-* 
ther British subjects or foreigners, was entirely 
prohibited, lest the enemy should be supplied 
frith this requisite means of warfare from the 
British dominions. It was afterwards autho- 
rised under certain limitations. 

N4 In 
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I© * ©ontrovewy, which arote soai© yea* 
ago, between the: East-India. Company and tfct 
manufacturer* of gunpowder, and of other com= 

Wtotoh* nufe from ftftfcpetre, th«e wwBufec- 
tww gpAtefN^d, that Great Britain awgfet to 

be the f ww u ri d^xit of «ltpetr& forth* pur. 

pott of iuf^ying fo^ign countries with gu*» 
powdwj &A &»\ ft* ft HOT mat^i, the im» 
porfettQft fhpuld he free; or, ftt Jo»*t, that it 
should he. wppfyed ft* sq cheap a rate wto«x 
ajllt tfccgt to ©antei^d, wit|» every <$on»pejftpj, , 

Tp «fepw $hat it is not practicahl* to tender 

Orea,t Britain. $c fjeaeral d^pdt of saltpetre, the 
Co»p*Dy a^guf d, (that, f*on* the usual prohibit 
tion Jigainst exporting it in time of wa/, foreign 
nations cannot rely upon Great Britain for the 
*Wty of genawder* when mat wanted; and 
aw oapaejta) $0 support necewarjr ettabhsh-, 
mimic &r nuking H, without considering the 
difference of expense. 

Thjre certainly i» much frae in the argu* 
B^tdrtwn&ovthitctrcnriJMwK^; but, though 

it iwurt ever pffyeftt Qf«at Bffaia from eccu-> 
pyiag the whtie commerce of *%lt|**re and gun* 
powder, |t need not prevent the British aiaa$» 
frctantra fare poatoeing the prWi goi wptty of 
foreign markets fo? gropowdsr <»4 <$her- oon* 

inoditie^ 
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U»*tttl«a made from utae. The Campswjft 
aalea of jaHpatie tBnmawfd after tfce price W«4 
reduced ( bet tbja haa hem atttihrtod to the is 
creased consumption by slapa emu l a te d » ft»* 
tish commerce. Were that the true cause, it 
would £>Uow> that Great fintae* consumes! more 
saltpetre when at pe»ce the* when engaged m 
wast: fee, hy the aSateme**, f»thhahed by (Ami 
Court ef Diftctors, el the tfttmtity *f talipes* 
put up and m!4 froM. the yew 1763 Mi ITS*, it 
ipfrtae* that they vM 9&,$7» ttftji » tbirtee* 
years of peace fr** 1764 to 1776, «r «>24* 
personam; and 7fi, 059 b^« s« yeas* ef war 
from 1777 to 17%*, at l2iiSB6} pet tna»{ tat 

£91,301 bags itl ten years of peace from 176$ t» 
1793 ( and* likewise* the* the toall wt <pejt& 
ties arid aits in the fottf yeeft from 1779- to 
17I& when the war wa* moat g*»nri, ** 
J&J88 hags, or, ok a nwtliw* 9>889 f* mmm 
It seems almost inctpeietc that Great Britaja 
ajhonld consume less saltpetre when at war with 
all Europe than in a period of profound peace ; 
and yet, as the account ef the aa|Bjpet*$ eoldr by 
the Company is more auAeiitSc, and 1 may be tet 
ter trusted, than the accounts of tfcesaltpetre and; 
gunpowder exported fromGreat Britain, itfbl- 
tows, from the facts proved from their docu* 
ments, that the grant deference between the 
quantity spjd in peace 7 and iff war mtist be is* 

cribed 
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eribed to the circumstance of exportation being? 
prohibited in vac; and, consequently, that a 
foreign demand for saltpetre, and for the manu : 
fixtures made from it, is not wanting. 



• * < 



Notwithstanding the necessity for all military 
governments maintaining establishments for the 
home-manufacture of saltpetre, the manufac- 
turers of tereat Britain, supplied with the raw 
material at the rate of thirty pounds for a ton, 
must command every market in Europe, so long 
as saltpetse cannot be made in Europe for less 
than three tfrnes that price. Unless foreign gen. 
vernments prohibit the importation of gunpow- 
der, with a view to encourage their own esta- 
blishments, their subjects will not, as in Spain, 
JWty eight pounds sterling par 100 pounds by 
weight, for that which is made from Spanish 
nitre, while they can be supplied with British 
gunpowder at four pounds *. We must, how- 
ever. 

' * Prime cost to the Company of 

one ton. of saltpetre, shipped for 

five c^errf rMpijas the tag, Rupiyas67 £ 6 14 O 

freight, fifteen pounds the ton . . , • • * 15 
Interest, six per centum on the prince 

•""costV -, '■« , . ,.'. ,..,•*« 080 
Insurance, three per centum ....*•«•« 040 
Charges . of jnerchaaditej ten percent 
. turn en the pri?*e cost ♦...,.. O IS 6 



«* 



Carried over 22 is O 

Customs, 
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erer, contend, that there is not sufficient rattan 
&r compelling the Company to supply the ma. 

ni*ft#turer« 



» • 



£rought forward £. 22 1 9 

CustQm*, .. T f .. \ .'..".. . 7 15 e 

Price of one ton ..,..,,^310 SOU fi 
Pedttct wastage^at five per centum 1 11 

-^ 29 9 



■ ■■ !■ .101 



frime cost pf a ton of saltpetre, to a — — — ' 

free trader at an advanced price, 

' shipped for eight rupiyas the bag, Rs 107 £ 10 14 Q' 

Freight, six pounds the ton . » . . , . . . 6 

Interest, five per centum on 16 If f . , • 16 9, 

Insurance, six per centum on 21 10 f . • . I 5 9 
Charges of merchandise, at ten per * % * 

centum on the prime cost ....... 116 

Customs ............. T 15 O: 

« * 

m m m i i «■ i ■ . a 

Price per ton ...*... «£ 31 27 13 0* 
Peduct wastage five per pentum ..111 

— - 29 9 G 

Profit 1 16 

This exhibits a profit of seventeen per centum on the prime 
-cost, after estimating every charge, but freight, higher than is 
incurred by the Company, and after allowing' a better price 
to the manufacturer in India. £y economy in the charges, salt- 
petre might perhaps be afforded for {wenty-five pounds pe f 
ton* In Spain, the country pf Europe most favourable to the . 
manufacture of saltpetre, its prime cost is certainly not less 
tjian £&B \0 per ton, (see Townsend's Travel's in Spainjj ; 
^ut, if it be tru,e that the Spanish monopoly does not gain by 

selling' 
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*u&etarer with saltpetre at the rate above- 
gention eti Whether it he imported by private 
traders or hy the Company, the market ought 
to be left unshackled ; and the manufacturers of 
gunpowder would be thus better secured, than 
by any compulsory expedients, in the certainty 
of an ample and cheap supply of saltpetre. 

It does not appear upon what grounds they 
estimate, that 100,000 hags of saltpetre could be 
used in Great Britain, if the importation were 
ftee, to enable them to rival foreigners in the 
iupply of foreign markets; but certainly, if com- 
merce wefe free between England and Bengal, 
no foreigners could enter into competition wfth 
British merchants; and the whole saltpetre 
might, as every other production of Bengal be 
transported to Great Britain on British bottoms. 
England would become the general ctfpdt for the 
saltpetre of India, which, underselling the nitre 
of Europe, would supply the foreign demand. 

The production, increased in Bengal, and re- 
warded with a better price thori* now left to 
the maker, would become one among many 
sources of wealth to these provinces. We shall 
take thia occasion of mentioning others, 

telling at thirteen pence and a half for the poUfid, the real cost 
is more tfaan £ 120 per toe. 

Sanguine 
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Sanguine expectations have been entertained, 
that many articles, which have been already 
tried upon -a small scale, might become valu- 
able resources; and that others, which are yet 
untried, might be introduced with success. 

That hides are not so triBivg an article^ a* 
might by some be supposed, t* apparent, when 
it is considered, that raw hides constitute a 
twentieth part in value of the importations of 
Portugal from the Brazils. Not fewer than 
120,000 skins are annually exported from th$ 
Brazils, and are. valued at more than 80,000 
pounds. Almost the whole of these pass into 
England to be tanned. Could an equal q«*ft* 
tity be exported from Bengal, it might afford to 
these provinces a resource by no means iaoM* 
tiderable; and k might be satisfactory to Great 
Britain to accept from her tributary the articles 
Which she now purchases from a foreigner. 

It hi thought, by persons conversant with the 
subject, that these would be no exaggeration m 
estimating the cattle of these provinces, inclu- 
ding buffaloes, at fifty millions. If the number 
did not exceed a tenth part of t)m estimate, _ the 
usual casualties might furnish more than the 
probable demand will require. At present the 

currier 
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' •► * " ' • • 

currier often neglects to take the hides of bat- 
tle whfch die a natural dekth*, 

; ; liide5 

» . . • i > i . 

• A bull's hide is* sold by the cttrrier for about eight anas/ 
but a buffalo's hide is a few anas dearer ; if a better tanning 
be requisite, it could not raise the first cost higher than one; 
fiiptya ; arid the skins might be shipped, ana eter/ previous 
charge be defaced, for less than two current fupfyaffeacfc. 
Qnc hundred buffalo hides, et two hundred md twentj*firc 
bullock hides, may be reckoned, on the result of actual trials, 
equal to a ton in weight | this suggests the following cal- 
culation i 

100 Buffalo hides, at i\ Ct Rs 250 
225 Bullock ditto, at 1J • . 517 8 

* 587 8 or £ 59 15 (8 

Freight, at £€ for a ton* * . * < . * « . . 12 O O 



■•*» 



70 15 d 
Iima^ce, andunajveredrrsk, it lOpe^cetituin, 7 10 
Charges, duties, &c. at 15 per centum on 77 16 6, 10 13 6 

£ 88 10 d 



Untffafi actual trial be made of several thousand hides, th6 
accuracy of this estimate cannot be confirmed ; nor can it be" 
stated, with probable correctness, what the hides might produce 
ftett in the English market: bttt, certainly, thejr cannot be 
raked at less than ten shillings for a buffalo hide, and half that 
sum for a bullock hide. 

100 Hides . . , . . . at i0». . £ 50 

225 Ditto '...... at 5s. .. 56 5 

< » * 

106 5 d 
Costs and charges as before, ,..*.,.. 88 10 O 



•»ta 



Profit ... 17 15 O 

i ■ i ■ * i 

525 Hides 



Hides might be exported, either raw of in 
the state which they now rame from the tanner 
and currier, or they might receive a betterttMah 
ning; but, it is presumed, they could not' be 
pickled to advantage ; for the high price of safe 
must operate against that mode of curing 
them. It is sufficiently probable, that, at the 
freight of six pounds for a ton, hides might be 
exported with advantage and afford a profit of 
twenty per centum; but the rate of fifteen 
pounds sterling for the ton is prohibitory. 
Other skins, cured in the hair or otherwise 
might be added to the hides of oxen; such 
the skins of sheep, 1 goats, kids, calves, and 
deer. 



352 Hides shipped, as before, fqr . • • . £ 58 .15 
Freight on 2 tons, at 15J.* ' t . , 30 f 0. 



* 88 15 

Insurance and risk on 4*8* 15 8 l; 6 

97 12 6 

Charges, duties, Scc.at 15 per centum on £91 12 6 J4 12 9 

■■1 n ■■ ■■ >■ ^m 

112 5 3 

Gross sales, as before .~ .:*..:/. 106 5 

Lt>ss . ; >£ G O $ 
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. . imfikloV hams aright aim htbtiub ail itftk 
«lt of export. Thep would tie tfae&t m several 
-tMMfteaut* The fimf «ort of them tt toy 
irtriMiilwihl-, MtoUHng aafcjr « paying the la* 
Jflu* of cd l efc di tg fhem j this » a. v«y lifnaag 
addttaon to the trouble of Collecting hate; ami 
ihe «taflg» of tradaport wouU, theitfine, caratF 
totftntttijrthc wholecnfc 

Sfattutd fittght be tftafci° ranged farthe Jtrwtsf 
jmce it wtuca it can* oc attDraed, corn "^ighf 
jMMtUy be exported from Bengal to £mpc* 
»flngtW does oftefr need supplies ttf wBeat afad 
bailey Atn {breign €oontrkis4 wt Jodaa ifc* 
perhaps, too distant for timely intelligence df 
such an enhancement of price, its will open the 
porta of 4?*eat Britain for the impor t at ion of 
corn. Rite, wheat, and barley, may lie shipped 
in Calcutta for nearly the same price ; namely, 
two and a half nipiyas for a hag coqtajpipg tar* 
mimth This, reduced to English money and 
weight, exhibits three shillings *nd four pence! 
or three shillings and six pence the cwt. Add; 
thereto, freight at four pounds for the ton abd 
insurance at ten per centum, aad it appear* 
tha£ nee and com, imported from Bengal to a 
British port, would cost the importer little more 
than eight pounds sterling the ton. It is evident 

that 
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that be would reap some profit, after defraying 
all bis charges at that port, by selling doe and 
Wheat at the price which they usually bear in 
the market of London, and a very sufficient prcv- 
fit in seasons when com is d^ar*. 

U 

But it would be tnom certainly advantageous 
to export starch from Bengal. England an- 
nually receives no* small quantity of this article 
from Poland and otfeer parts of Europe ; much 
h prepared in Great Britain* The makers of it 
are supposed to use other materials besides 
wheat ; at the same time, the consumption of 
torn in this shape is considered as an' evil, be- 
cause it tends to enhance the price of the ne- 
cessaries of life. In every point of view, then, 
it would be desirable, that great Britain should 
be supplied with starch from, her Asiatic do- 
ipinioas, instead of purchasing it from foreign 
nations, or instead of using home-made starch, 
lor the preparation of which her labouring poor 

* * V 

m 

K 

A 

* * During the apprehension of scarcity in England, in the 
year 1796, large supplies of corn were drawn from Bengal. 
JJXie praise should be given to government, to the Company, 
and to individuals, for the public spirit manifested by them on 
that occasion : but freight was so dear, that a heavy loss must 
have been sustained. No inference, however, can be drawn 
from this circumstance against future success when freight is 
towered. 

are 
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art stinted in their food. The usual price of 
starch will permit the importation of it from 
Bengal, so soon as freight is reduced to ten 
pounds the ton for the homeward voyage. 

In treating of sugar, we did not urge the ad- 
mission of rum from Bengal Perhaps it may 
be necessary to leave the British market, for this 
article, to be supplied, exclusively, from the 
West Indies. Perhaps, on the contrary, the 
importation of it might be allowed without 
any injury to the Westtfndian planters. It lias,, 
sometimes, become necessary to open the British 
ports to foreign rum ; if they were always open 
to the importation of it from Bengal, as from a 
part of the British dominions, the cultivation of 
sugar would doubtless be greatly encouraged by 
this vent for the spirit, distilled from what is 
useless at a sugar-plantation if it be not so 
employed ; and whether Bengal be not justly en- 
titled to such encouragement for her production*, 
deserves serious consideration. However, we 
shall restrict ourselves, without strenuously ur- 
ging this point, to state the benefits of exporting; 
rum, even at the present retail price of it, which 
varies from twelve to sixteen anas a gallon, ac- 
cording to the age and quality of the spirits. 
Purchased in larger quantities, rum, of the 
strength called London-proof, might be shipped. 

for 
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for the lowest of these prices : and the owners 
of .sugar-plantations and rum-distilleries could 
export, it much cheaper. The difference, be* 
tween the prime-cost, at one shilling and six- 
pence or at one shilling and nine pence for the 
gallon, and the sale from three to five shillings for 
the same measure, will amply defray* insurance 
and freight, and leave sufficient profit to the 
merchant. 

Liquorice is consumed in England more 
largely than the culture of it in the British 
islands supplies ; annual imports from other parts 
of Europe furnish the remaining wants of Lon- 
don. The plant, from the root of which it is 
extracted, is found in Bengal, both wild and 
cultivated ; and inspissated juice might be pre-; 
pared sufficiently cheap to bear the charges of 
transport to Europe. Another root, which En-> 
gland imports from distant countries, is a na-' 
tive of India, and has been thence transferred- 
to the West-Indian islands. We allude to gin- [ 
ger, which is cultivated in every part of Ben- 
gal, and which can be conveyed to Europe*; 
cheap enough to undersell the produce of other 
countries. But neither this, nor the object last- 
meritioned, are of sufficient magnitude to detain l 
us from the consideration of more important 
topics, . £ 
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No argument occurs against the probability of 
anrtotto, madder, coffee, cocoa, cochineal, * and 
even tea, thriving in British India. The coun- 
tries,, in which the English hold either dominion 
or paramount influence, ftom Hmdwar to Cape 
Comorin, afford opportunity for experiment in 
soil and climate similar to. those in which these 
products are obtained in other countries. It is 
well known to the naturalist, that many of the. 
birds, insects, and indigenous plants, of India, 
are found; in South America; hence seems/ to 
arise an incontrovertible argument, that the soil 
and climate must be simiiau ire whatever is 
essential to die production of those articles; 

; * Since thi» was written, (frt 1734,) the cnchineaWrtsect has 
been, brought to India, from the Brasils; by Captain N«Hson* 
The spirit and patriotism of that gentleman (now deceased) 
should receive its due praise ; but, unfortunately, the insects, 
wfiteh he brought, were-of an inferior tort, covered with cot- 
tony down; ajHtkixron by the name of Gtana Syfoe&ta in the 
Eu ropean maifcet, They were, nevertheless, reared with carev 
and* plantations of opuntia soon rose ia.everj part of BeagaL 
The experiment seems to have, been attended with disappoint- 
ment, notwithstanding the high price of qochjneal in Great 
Britain-. The* chief cause of its failure appears to be, that the 
plant it loo tfaltftly destroyed by the insect. EF a better 
management be adopted, and thr other rariety of this ixtiect 
be obtained from South America; or if the native* of Btagfttf 
be induced to engage in this enterprise, Europe, maj, here-, 
after, be supplied with cochineal from India to the full extent of 
Us wants. 

^ which 
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which South America now furnisher That 
India might rival China in the production* 
which are, at present, exclusively supplied by 
that empire, is not, perhaps, so highly pro* 
bable * ; but, until expectation be disappointed 
by actual trials, made under other circum* 
stances than the discouragements winch we at 
present lament, it is reasonable to hope, that, in 
favourable circumstances, every article which 
we have indicated might be introduced with 
success. 

The plant, from the seeds of which annotto 
is prepared, by separating the colouring-matter 
which adheres to them, is already cultivated in 
bengal. We are unacquainted with the history 
of its introduction iato this province, but it cer* 
tainly appears to be exotic. Trials have beeii 
made with this drug in the English market, but 
|hey do not seem to have been Attended with 
sufficient success to warrant the spirited prose*- 
cution of the enterprise j although some speci- 
mens of $nnotto from Bengal equalled the best 

* It has been asserted ^ we dp not know with what degree of 
accuracy, that the tea-plant grows wild on the island of Silan. 
This circumstance tends to confirrn our opinion, that it is prac- 
ticable 40 introduce the culture of tea into British India, 
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that is imported from Spanish America*. As 
the plant is perennial, and thrives with little care 
or choice of soil, the culture of it may become 
more general, when the best method of pre* 
paring the drug shall have been ascertained 
by judicious trials and confirmed by successful 
experience. ' 

Coffee-plants have thriven in botanical and 
private gardens throughout Bengal. It is even 
said, that the plant has been found wild in forests 
bordering on this province; but the sorts 
which Have been here cultivated were imported 
from Arabia and from the French islands. Good 
coffee has been gathered, but in quantities too 
small for a sufficient trial of it ; and no commer- 
cial experiment, so far as we are informed, has 
been yet made to ascertain whether it <^tn be 
furnished cheap enough to rival the produce 
of the West-India islands in the markets of 
Europe. 

Madder (or more properly majft'h, for the 
Indian sort is different from the dyer's rubia) is 
a native of the mountainous regions which bor- 

f Annotto, sold at the Company's March sales, in 1795, 
averaged three shillings a pound ; the best sold for six shillings 
and six pence. Spanish annotto usually fetches from six fo seven 
thitimgs for a pound. * ■> 

der 
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der on Bengal. For several years past, majft'h 
has been annually exported to England, and has 
fetched half the price of Smyrna and Dutch 
madder-roots. If it were cultivated in India, 
instead of being carelessly gathered from plants, 
which grow wild in the forests of Morang, its 
quality would doubtless be improved by culture, 
and also by care in the drying of the roots, 
and it would better rival the madder of 
Europe, 

• Bengal already possesses many other objects, 
which would be brought into notice by a more 
extended commerce, Redsaunders and sapan 
wood, imported from other parts of India, are 
used for dunnage in the present trade; true 
sandal-wood might likewise be so employed, if it 
can, at any future period, be brought to Bengal 
sufficiently cheap: other sorts of colouring or 
fragrant wood, which are actually found in these 
provinces, might be applied to the same use, 
and might, consequently, be transported to 
Europe free of any expense for freight. In 
default of these, wood for the cabinet-maker 
may answer the purpose of dunnage ; it is already . 
ascertained, that satin-wood, and other orna- 
mental sorts from Bengal, have been tried in 
England and have been highly approved, 
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Besides those which we have already indi- 
cated, various drugs used in dying are now ex- 
ported to England, and might be furnished 
more abundantly if the price of freight were 
lowered. It may be sufficient to enumerate 
galls, turmeric, safflower, or carthamus; and to 
propose myrobalans, which are here used in 
preference to galls, for various purposes, for 
which astringent substances are required ; root* 
of morinda, which dye a very permanent colour 
on cotton; and blossoms o£ the sorrowful 
nyctanthes, which give a durable colour to 

9ilk. 

Gum-arabic, and many other sorts of gum, 
which are requisite in various English manu* 
factures, and resins, which might be usefully 
employed, are the produce of trees # that grow 
spontaneously in Bengal We do not notice 
medicinal gums, although these likewise abound 
in India and in contiguous countries, because 
the demand for them is limited, and they can 
well afford the highest freight For the same 
reason we leave unnoticed other medicinal drugs ; 
though many sorts, which have found a place 
in the modern Materia Medica, and others, 
which ought; perhaps, to be admitted there, 
abound in Bengal 

Vegetable 
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Vegetable oils, which England imports from 
ether countries, might be supplied from these 
provinces, especially linseed-oil. Flax might, 
perhaps, be prepared in Bengal, and rival the 
imports from the north of Europe in the British 
market ; hemp, too, may be prepared from the 
plant already cultivated here for a different pm> 
pose, and relieve Great Britain from the heavj 
tribute which her commerce and navy now pay- 
to Russia. 

Tincal, brought from the mountains of Tibet; 
is among the present exports of Bengal; but; if 
we are not misinformed, most of it passes into 
Holland to be there refined. The English 
chemists are now said to possess the art of re- 
fining borax equal to that of the Dutch process, 
and London might become the mart for this ai> 
tide. It has been exported from Bengal in % 
purified state, and was sold in Englancf for 
twelve pounds ten shillings per cwt. in 1 795 f 
when English refined borax fetched fifteen 
pounds; but it was subject to the same dis- 
couraging duty with Dutch borax. We shall 
not presume to give any opinion regarding the 
policy of continuing this heavy duty on an ar- 
ticle, which could certainly be dr&wn exclusively 
to England, by permitting the importation of 
borax that has been refined in Bengal 

Vegetable 
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' Vegetable and mineral alkalis may become a 
Considerable object of commerce. The fossile 
alkali is found in abundance and the woods of 
Bengal would furnish pot-ash in great quantities. 
Some is already exported to England; more 
would be sent thither were the freight mode* 
rate. 

The preparation of sal ammoniac can be con- 
nected advantageously with the manufacture of 
salt-petre, or be separately pursued to a much 
greater extent than at present Several other 
materials required for British arts and manu- 
factures might also be prepared in Bengal by a 
chemical process* 

The jealousy of Great Britain respecting her 
manufactures, and her solicitude for extending 
them, regards finished works, which give em* 
ployment to numerous manufacturers, and, at 
the same time, add more to the value of the 
raw material than the mere price of their la* 
bour. Intermediate preparations, for which 
machinery is substituted in place of manual la-i 
bour, or to which the latter cannot in England 
be applied so as to add more than the price of 
labour to the value of the materials, do not con-f 
stitute a manufacture of which Great Britain 
can be jealous. This observation seems appli- 
cable 
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table to cotton-yarn, which the British manu- 
facturer might receive, in preference to cotton* 
wool, for such manufactures as admit of yarn 
being prepared out of the verge of his own su- 
perintendence. It is well known, that cotton- 
wool from India has been approved in Europe; 
and, among the many various sorts of cotton 
grown in these provinces, whatever sort may be 
found best suited to the wants of the British 
manufacturer would become an object of exten- 
sive cultivation. But, since cotton-wool occu- 
pies much tonnage in proportion to its weight, 
it is desirable that it should receive a prepara- 
tion which would greatly diminish the charges 
of .transportation. 

If silk could be imported in the cocoon, Great 
Britain cannot be so eagerly ambitious of more 
-employment for the industry of her native sub- 
jects as ^to refuse the admission of silk wound 
at foreign filatures. Yet, to this supposed case; 
the commerce of cotton is similar ; and British 
manufacturers can have no better objection to 
the importation of cotton-yarn than they would 
have to that of silk-thread, 

* To a government enlightened as that is, by 
which British India is administered, it cannot be 
a trifling consideration to provide employment 

for 
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4ar the' poorest classes. No public provision 
.«>w exists hx these provinces to relieve the 
wants of die poor and helpless. The only em* 
ployment in which widows and female orphans 
incapacitated for field-labour by sickness or by 
•their rank, can earn a subsistence, is by spin* 
ring, and it is the only employment to which 
the females of a family can apply themselves to 
maintain the men, if these be disqualified for 
labour by infirmity or by any other cause. To 
all it is a resource, which, even though it may 
not be absolutely necessary for their subsistence^ 
contributes, at least, to relieve the distresses of 
the poor. Their distresses are certainly great j 
and among none greater than among the many 
decayed families which onpe enjoyed the com- 
forts of life. These are numerous in India ; and, 
whether they be entitled to the particular conr 
^deration of government or not, they have cer» 
tainly a claim on its humanity. 

■ 

In this view, it appears essential to encourage 
ftn occupation which is the sole resource of the 
helpless poor. That such encouragement would 
supply commercial advantages to England, w£ 
think can be also proved. For this purpose, it 
might be shewn that cottony am could be im- 
ported into England from Bengal cheaper than 
cotton-wool. Large quantities of linen and 

woollen 



yam arr admitted, ' duty fret, from Ire* 
bund If it be not conndeixd as injurious to the 
roanufectiiiing-biterest of Great Britain to per-* 
mtfc the importation, of linen and wrolkat yarn* 
why discourage that o£ cottons-yam fixjm Ben? 
gal by a heavy duty, besides all the other im- 
pediments which we have so often occasion ta 
notice ? 

Many dyes and medicinal drugs, as well as 
aromatic seeds and other grocery now import- 
ed into England from the south of Europe and 
from the Levant, could be supplied from India*. 
It is not necessary to the argument that, for 
these and other articles which we have indi- 
cated, it should be shewn that British India 
could undersell every other country from which 
Great Britain is now supplied; nor that each 
article, separately ponsidered, would become an 

• As we have restricted ourselves to treat of one part only 
of British India, we have not noticed many objects, the con* 
wderation of which would have led us far from Bengal, It 
may suffice to remark, that India does furnish aloes, assafaetida, 
benzoin, camphire, cardamums, cassia-) ignea, and cassia-buds, 
arrangoes, cowries, China-root, cinnabar, cloves, cinnamon, 
nutmegs, mace, elephant's teeth, gums of various sorts, mo- 
ther of pearl, pepper, (quicksilver and rhubard from China,) 
sago, scammony, senna, and saffron ; and might furnish anise, 
coriander, and cumen, seeds, and many other objects which 
irworrld- be tedious to enumerate, 

• important 
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important object of commerce: collectively,- 
they might become a source of wealth to these 
provinces* That England ought not to discou- 
rage the commerce of her own subjects and 
tributaries, in favour of foreign nations, isr an 
axiom which need only to be stated to be ad* 
mitted. 




THE END* 
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